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THE NON-ARISTOTELIAN 
REVISION OF MORALITY* 


ANY OF YOU WHO are newcomers 

to the Society for General Semantics 
have been wondering, as you have been 
listening to the lectures in this series, in 
what ways general semanticists constitute 
a special school of thought. As you have 
heard our speakers, some of you have 
been saying, “That's very true,’ or “That's 
very nice,’ but you have added, ‘But 
what's semantic about it? Don't we hear 
similar statements and similar sentiments 
from people who don’t call themselves 
semanticists?” 

My first obligation, as I see it, is to 
answer these questions. What kind of 
people call themselves semanticists? And 
by what criteria does the Society for Gen- 
eral Semantics occasionally select people 
who don’t call themselves semanticists as 
speakers in their lecture series, and, as if 
often the case, as writers for ETC.? 

The answer that gives the information 
most briefly, and therefore in the least 
understandable way, is this: general se- 
mantics is a methodology for training 

* Presented before the Society for General 


Semantics at Thorne Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, March 29, 1946. 
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people in non-aristotelian orientations. 
The Society therefore tries to present to 
the public theorists, speakers, and writers, 
who either (a) explain, or demonstrate 
the necessity of, non-aristotelian orienta- 
tions or (b) exhibit the non-aristotelian 
orientations in their own ways of think- 


ing. 


The Aristotelian Orientation 


What do we mean by non-aristotelian 
ways of thinking? 

Perhaps the best way to explain will be 
to say first of all what are the ways of 
thinking we as semanticists disapprove— 
namely the aristotelian. Let me read you, 
from Wendell Johnson's forthcoming 
book, People in Quandaries, his account 
of what we mean by aristotelian: 


Insofar as we are not scientific, we 
are essentially Aristotelian in our out- 
look, in our fundamental attitude, or 
set, or orientation to life. This is to say 
simply that we share the orientation 
that has been for so long a time char- 
acteristic of our culture; each new gen- 
eration absorbs it from the last, and 
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quite unconsciously transmits it to the 
next. 

What Aristotle did was to observe 
the behavior, and especially the lan- 
guage of the people of his day and of 
his world. He was a remarkably astute 
observer. Then he formulated in words, 
words that have proved to be all but 
indelible, the ‘as-ifness,’ so to speak, of 
the behavior and the language of his 
people. What he said in effect was this: 
‘They act as if, they talk as if, all that 
they feel and believe and live by might 
be reduced to three fundamental rules. 
First, they seem always to talk and to 
act as if a thing is what it is. It is pos- 
sible to put it in this general form: A 
is A. That is to say, man is man, truth 
is truth, etc. This we may call the 
premise or the law of identity. 

‘In the second place, they speak and 
they behave as if they assumed that 
anything must either be a particular 
thing or it must not be that particular 
thing. We may give this notion the 
general form: Anything is either A or 
non-A. That is, anything is either a 
man or it is not a man, anything is 
either true or it is not true, etc. We 
may call this the premise or law of the 
excluded middle. \t represents the fact 
as I observe it, that men are oriented 
in an either-orish, or two-valued way. 

‘Thirdly, they talk and they conduct 
themselves generally as if they took it 
for granted that something cannot both 
be a particular thing and also not be 
that particular thing. This we may state 


in the general form: Something cannot- 


be both A and non-A. That is, some- 
thing cannot be both a man and not a 
man, something cannot be true and not 
true, etc. We may refer to this as the 
premise or law of non-contradiction. 
‘These, then, the laws of identity, of 
the excluded middle, and of non-con- 
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tradiction—these appear to be the basic 
laws of thought for these people. . . . 
These three laws . . . constitute the 
basic mold in which men shape their 
feelings and their thoughts and all 
their living reactions.’ 

In large measure they still do. These 
laws are, in the final analysis, what we 
speak of when we speak of common 
sense. That is to say, they are, and they 
have long been, commonly accepted. 
Most of us, however, are as uncon- 
scious of Aristotle’s laws, as such, as 

. . were the ancient men whose actual 
conduct and language the laws were in- 
tended to describe. But once stated, 
they sound as ‘right’ to us as doubtless 
they did to the ancient Greek. What 
Aristotle did was to give men words 
with which to make acquaintance with 
themselves. . . . 

Aristotle's contribution to human 
progress was stupendous. The differ- 
ence between an Aristotelian and a 
more primitive society is vast indeed. 
As a matter of fact, insofar as the con- 
sequences of Aristotle’s generalizations 
have been unfortunate, they have been 
due chiefly to the shortcomings not of 
Aristotle himself, but of his followers. 
After all, when Aristotle formulated 
his laws he made it possible for men 
to become not only more highly con- 
scious, but also more effectively critical, 
of their behavior and their language. 
But men made the tragic error of mis- 
taking the laws of Aristotle for laws 
of nature, to be consciously employed 
but not revised. They accepted them 
as Truth in an absolute, that-is-that, 
A-is-A, sense. Consequently, if they 
were Truth, modifications or contraries 
of them were non-Truth. Thus, they 
were perpetuated, and they were used 
wittingly and unwittingly to build a 
system of doctrine and an elaborate 
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social structure. This system and this 
social structure we shall call Aristotel- 
ian—without implying, however, that 
criticisms of them and suggestions for 
their revision are to be construed neces- 
sarily as criticisms of Aristotle. Indeed, 
the genius of Aristotle was such that 
one may well assume that he himself 
would have succeeded in improving 
upon his original notions. If he were 
living today he would surely be num- 
bered among the great non-Aristotel- 
ians. 


Next, with this description of aristotel- 
ian orientations before us, let me next 
describe the non-aristotelian orientations 
in a way parallel to Wendell Johnson 
method of presentation. 


Non-Aristotelian Orientations 


What Korzybski has tried to do in 
Science and Sanity, and what most of us 
in the Society for General Semantics be- 
lieve he did with greater success than any 
one else to date, is to observe the be- 
havior, and especially the language, of 
the people of his day and world. Then 
he formulated in words the ‘as-if-ness’ 
of the behavior and language of phys- 
icists, mathematicians, scientists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists since Freud, and 
other people who are really making ad- 
vances in human knowledge. What he 
said in effect was this: They act as if, they 
talk as if, all that they feel and believe 
and live by in the productive moments 
of their careers might be reduced to cer- 
tain fundamental premises or rules. First, 
they never confuse the name of a thing 
with the thing itself ; they are permanently 
aware of the heuristic character of all 
terms. They are also permanently aware 
of the changing character of everything 
in the universe. Furthermore, because 
they constantly relate everything they 


think about to its surroundings, every 
word and sign to its context, every phys- 
ical event to its environment, every propo- 
sition to its universe of discourse, every 
social event to its cultural milieu, etc., 
they are constantly on guard against the 
apparent similarity of dissimilar things. 
This can be put in the general form A is 
not equal to A, meaning the verbal A is 
not the object A; that A today is not A 
tomorrow, that A in context, is not A in 
context,. This we may call the premise 
or law of non-identity. 

Secondly, they speak and they behave 
as if they assumed that anything can be 
classified in any way whatever, depending 
on the conveniences and necessities of a 
particular scientific situation. They are 
not orientated in an either-orish, or two- 
valued way. For example, instead of say- 
ing that people are either ‘criminals’ or 
‘non-criminals,’ they regard all human be- 
ings as having anti-social tendencies 
which they control with varying degrees 
of success. This way of not being limited 
in one’s thinking by pairs of contrasted 
terms, but of being equally free to range 
over all the possibilities of terminology, 
or to reclassify apparently contrasting 
events into degrees of one term, may be 
called a multi- or infinite-valued ovienta- 
tion. 

Thirdly, they speak and behave as if 
language did not say all about anything. 
They speak as if, no matter what they 
have said, some omitted factors might still 
turn up that would upset the validity of 
their statements. Consequently, they are 
undogmatic ; they are capable of changing 
their minds in the face of new evidence. 
This constant awareness of the limitations 
of language we may call the principle 
of non-allness. 

Fourth, they speak and they behave in 
a way that distinguishes between orders 
of abstraction. They do not treat objects 
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as events, words as objects, inferences as 
descriptions. They do not treat interpreta- 
tive reactions inside one’s skin as giving 
complete insight into the actualities out- 
side one’s skin. They treat differently 
statements about things, statements about 
statements, and statements about state- 
ments about statements, etc. As a fisher- 
man spearing fish makes allowances for 
the way in which water distorts his vision, 
so modern scientific people make allow- 
ances for the way in which language pulls 
reality out of shape. This awareness of 
the limitations of language we may call 
consciousness of abstracting. 

Fifth, scientists take statements seri- 
ously, i.e., regard them as ‘true,’ only 
when they can be made the basis of accur- 
ate predictions. If statements are of such a 
kind that they cannot make verifiable 
predictions with them, or if the predic- 
tions they make turn out to be wrong, 
they abandon or ignore those statements 
to find better ones. We may call this 
principle the criterion of predictability. 

With principles such as these, the 
principle of non-identity, the infinite- 
valued orientation, the attitude of non- 
allness, consciousness of abstracting, the 
criterion of predictability, etc., men of 
science have a flexibility of mind adequate 
to the constantly changing facts of life. 
They achieve a remarkable ability to pre- 
dict and therefore arrive at increasing 
mastery over future events. We may call 
the sum total of the attitudes arising from 
such principles the non-aristotelian ori- 
entation. 

‘Pigs is Pigs’ 

On the other hand, says Korzybski, we 
may observe other people, such as many 
statesmen and politicians, most preachers 
and moralists, many economists and social 
theorists, all prejudiced people, and the 
majority of the mentally ill, They are 


people whose labors rarely bear fruit; 
whose predictions rarely come true ; whose 
hopes are constantly being frustrated. 
They talk and behave in a way different 
from scientists. Indeed scientists them- 
selves do not always talk and behave like 
scientists when they are concerned with 
subjects outside their fields. 

What these people appear to have 
wrong with them is that they have in- 
herited from their culture a set of orienta- 
tions based ultimately on Aristotle's ‘laws 
of thought.’ 

I should like you to notice now the dif- 
ference between logic, which is the set of 
rules by which one may legitimately pro- 
ceed from one proposition to another, and 
orientations—which are the pattern of re- 
actions inside a human nervous system. 
Whatever may be the merits, or the use- 
fulness even today, of the /ogic of Aris- 
totle, a set of life-orientations based on 
aristotelian ‘laws of thought’ is another 
thing. 

For example, let us translate the aris- 
totelian rule, A is A, into everyday terms, 
such as ‘glass is glass,’ which can be a 
useful elementary rule about language, 
meaning, ‘Once you have decided, in a 
given context, to call something “glass,” 
let us stick to that terminology in order 
to avoid getting all mixed up.’ But when 
that rule about language is translated into 
an orientation, then, whatever your beliefs 
about ‘glass’ may be, your behavior and 
attitude towards it become fixed. ‘Glass 
is glass,’ you say. ‘I know all about glass.’ 
You are from that moment onward in- 
capable of learning anything new about 
glass, or, even more important, you can- 
not even unlearn what you think you 
know. 

If you think this is an unlikely ex- 
ample, let me ask you how often in your 
educational lives you were trained to dis- 
tinguish between statements about lan- 
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guage and statements about reality. When 
people have said to us, ‘business is busi- 
ness,’ or ‘pigs is pigs,’ or ‘right is right 
and wrong is wrong,’ they were not in- 
structing us in rules of consistent dis- 
course, but building up orientations in us 
and in themselves. Also when people 
have said to us such things as ‘Make up 
your mind, are you for us or against us?’ 
or ‘You can’t serve God and Mammon,’ 
or ‘You can’t be both a lady and not a 
lady,’ they have again been building up 
orientations in us—orientations based on 
Identity, the Excluded Middle, and the 
Law of Non-Contradiction. 

One of Alfred Korzybski’s basic contri- 
butions in Science and Sanity was to show 
that orientations based on aristotelian 
premises are the biggest and most general 
of our cultural lags. The reason a 
thousand social and political problems re- 
main insoluble, the reason that anxiety 
and overcompetitiveness and insecurity 
are so general in our civilization, the rea- 
son many people are mentally ill, the rea- 
son that education so often fails to edu- 
cate and leaves people worse off than they 
would have been as illiterates, the reason 
that prejudice and ignorance and super- 
stition have so tenacious a grip on all of 
us, the reason that dogmatisms of all 
kinds, racial, social, political, economic, 
nationalistic, etc., make so much of dis- 
cussion futile because the advantages of 
freedom of speech are sabotaged by in- 
ability to listen—is that, underlying our 
beliefs are unconscious assumptions re- 
garding the relationships between lan- 
guage and reality—a set of assumptions 
based among other things upon not dis- 
tinguishing between statements about 
language and statements about the nature 
of the world. This distinction is not 
made, so far as I am aware, in Aristotle, 
and certainly ignored by most of his fol- 
lowers. Dogmatism, uncritical reliance 
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on ihe implication of terms, lack of con- 
sciousness of abstracting, the two-valued 
Orientation, assumptions of identity, etc., 
may not have prevented you from being 
an outstanding intellectual hot-shot in 
Athens in the Sth century B.C., but they 
are certainly inadequate for the world of 
today. 


Lectures in Society Series 


General semantics, then is a methodol- 
ogy, as I have said, for training people in 
non-aristotelian orientations. 

Let us go back briefly over the lectures 
in our series. Major Estes, as you will re- 
member, described to us a technique for 
getting management and labor over a 
conference table, so that disputes in fac- 
tories could be settled without strife.* His 
technique was one of improving com- 
munication, or laying a basis for com- 
munication, by compelling representatives 
of both sides to read and explain certain 
documents to each other. To me, the most 
significant thing about Major Estes’ tech- 
nique is that, whether he called it that or 
not, it is a method for breaking down 
what are perhaps the most important 
semantic blockages in labor-management 
disputes, namely the unwillingness or re- 
fusal of both sides even to listen to the 
other. I do not mean simply that they 
don't sit still while a representative of the 
other side is talking—I mean that they 
hear without listening. Both labor lead- 
ers and management have a marked ten- 
dency to approach such conferences with 
preconceived notions as to what the other 
side is going to say or do, and to project 
what they expect to hear upon what they 
do hear. Furthermore, they habitually ap- 
proach each other in terms of an institu- 
tionalized drama in which they know 

* See Estes, Charles T., ‘Speech and Human 


Relations in Industry,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXII, 160-169, April, 1946. 
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their rules, i.¢e., they do not come to- 
gether as Smith, and Smith,, but in terms 
of the high level abstractions ‘Labor’ 
and ‘Management.’ Surely non-aristotelian 
orientations, which might prevent one 
from saying ‘Labor unions are labor 
unions,’ or ‘employers are employers’ can 
be helpful here. I believe Major Estes has 
discovered a technique whereby people 
can break down the rigid orientations 
with which they approach such confer- 
ences, I think I can say, on the basis of 
very recent experience with friends on 
both labor and management sides, that 
extremely rigid orientations are often re- 
garded by both sides as ‘the only realistic 
approach.’ 

I am not claiming that semantic tech- 
niques can make labor-management dis- 
agreements disappear, but I think it can 
safely be claimed that they can make them 
less frequent—as is beautifully exempli- 
fied by those businesses where a long tra- 
dition of efficient communication is in 
force and where, granting all the short- 
comings of the capitalist system, labor and 
management have learned to divide the 
loot without squabbling. 

I believe that one way in which many 
people in the audience misevaluated 
Major Estes’ technique was by believing 
that he was talking about settling strikes, 
because, by long habitation, as soon as 
they begin thinking about labor and man- 
agement, they automatically think about 
strikes. What he was talking about, but 
which many people didn i even hear be- 
cause of their expectations, was the day- 


to-day settlement of minor misunder-- 


standings, grievances, and disagreements, 
which, when allowed to accumulate too 
long, can result in strikes. When adequate 
communication is established between 
labor and management during times of 
industrial peace, major disagreements that 
would otherwise have to be settled by 
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strikes or lockouts are also settled in 
peace. 

As for Dr. Congdon’s lecture, his 
principal point, as I see it, was that many 
veterans have, as a consequence of their 
experiences during the war, made a tre- 
mendous step toward ridding themselves 
of some of their aristotelian orientations. 
The task of general semantics is clear cut. 
It is to place before them, and before 
everyone else as well, evaluative tech- 
niques and the discipline of the non- 
aristotelian system, so that they may have 
an orientation that can achieve scientific 
scepticism with cynicism, Cynicism is the 
result of a hurt; a hurt is the result of 
semantic shock, such as the discovery that 
there is no Santa Claus; but semantic 
shocks can be avoided, and one can wit- 
ness the evaporation of Santa Claus with 
a regret from which one can recover, if 
there is sufficient flexibility in one’s orien- 
tations. General semantics, or something 
very much like it, must eventually per- 
meate our educational systems in order 
that children shall no longer be brought 
up with static (A is A) orientations in a 
world of dynamic change. 

I wonder if you appreciated, as I did, 
the enormous degree of consciousness of 
abstracting exhibited in Mr. Clifton Ut- 
ley’s address.? His sharp awareness of the 
temptations that await the radio commen- 
tator to talk for effect rather than to talk 
sense, his explanations of the degree to 
which a conscientious commentator must 
weigh his own prejudices, his own edu- 
cation and interests, the sources of his in- 
formation, etc., demonstrate, I believe, 
the degree to which the pressure of the 
world situation compels a person to start 
becoming a semanticist whether or not he 
has ever heard of the animal. But an 
even more important aspect of Mr. Utley’s 


address is, I feel, the responsibility that 


* See p. 217 of this issue. 
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is implied for radio listeners. Let your 
commentator be as non-aristotelian as in- 
tensive training in general semantics can 
make him, but it will still do little good 
if the vast majority of listeners project 
their own fantastic meanings on his 
words, confuse their own inferences with 
his comments, or remain so semantically 
blocked that, in relation to certain topics, 
he might as well be talking to a brick 
wall. Gabriel Heatters are not an un- 
caused phenomenon. They are the re- 
sponse of the radio industry to the vast 
unsemantic majority of the public, and 
they will not disappear until there is im- 
provement in listenership. 

Regarding Mr. Horace Cayton’s excel- 
lent address, there is so much to say from 
a semantic point of view that I think I 
shall not try to make more than one com- 
ment. He spoke of the psychology of 
racial oppression, what discrimination 
does to people who suffer from it. What 
constantly amazes me is the appalling 
kind of education in lack of predictabil- 
ity that is revealed by the degree to which 
white people are surprised at the way 
Negroes feel. When people are taught 
physical sciences they have some sense of 
consequences: if you heat water long 
enough, it will boil; if you light a match 
in the presence of gasoline vapor, there 
will be an explosion, etc. They learn, too, 
not to make predictions about things 
about which they are ignorant. But in 
learning to think about our fellow human 
beings, people are taught neither to col- 
lect adequate facts before making pre- 
dictions nor to apply the criterion of pre- 
dictability to the statements they make. 
We crowd certain classes of people into 
slums, and we are told that ‘they really 
like to live that way.’ We shut Negroes 
out of our most attractive places of enter- 
tainment, and we are told that ‘they really 
prefer to be by themselves.’ We deprive 
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Negroes of the opportunity for advance- 
ment, and then wonder why some of them 
don’t show the same degree of energy 
and ambition that are shown by people 
who are given the opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Nowhere as in our social and 
racial thinking do we rely more upon 
shibboleths and formulas, and less upon 
the testing of our statements against the 
criterion of predictability. 


War and Psychiatry 

So far I have attempted to give a brief 
description of the non-aristotelian orienta- 
tions, and an even briefer account of the 
non-aristotelian implications of what our 
previous lecturers in this series have said. 
It is impossible, of course, in a short lec- 
ture to give any thorough account of the 
implications and results of the non- 
aristotelian point of view, but I shall now 
attempt to give a specific illustration of 
non-aristotelianism as it applies to the 
greatest problem confronting us today, 
namely, the problem of war. 

The basic fact about war that remains 
concealed under our protestations against 
the horrors of war is that actually, in most 
civilized cultures, many if not most of 
us love war. It is not simply that we en- 
joy the parades, the spectacular displays, 
the feelings of united purpose, and the 
excitements that accompany war. What 
we enjoy most profoundly is the moral 
satisfaction of war. When we go to war, 
or when any nation does, the act is ac- 
companied by a mass projection of our 
own guilts and internal anxieties upon 
the enemy. War is admittedly an eco- 
nomic problem and a political problem. 
But even more profoundly, as has been 
said by Freud, by Trigant Burrow, by 
Ruth Benedict, by Alfred Korzybski, and 
by dozens of other modern thinkers, it is 
a psychiatric problem. It is a psychiatric 
problem because the majority of us are so 
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weighted down with conscious and un- 
conscious feelings of guilt that we des- 
perately need the opportunity to be able 
to say, ‘We are all right. We are virtuous. 
It's those damn Japs, it’s those damn Ger- 
mans, that are responsible for all the evil 
in the world.’ (The Japanese and Ger- 
mans, of course, operate on the same 
mechanism and project their guilt feel- 
ings upon us.) Then having convinced 
ourselves, with or without some degree of 
reason, that everything wrong with the 
world is the enemy's fault, we find a 
beautiful and needed relief from our guilt 
feelings. We feel morally ‘purified’—for 
the duration. “We are right and they are 
wrong. In defeating them, we are acting 
with great virtuousness. We are being 
wonderfully moral.’ 

Let me read at some length from the 
recent William Alanson White Memorial 
Lectures, given by Major-General G. B. 
Chisholm, until recently Director Gen- 
eral of Medical Services in the Canadian 
Army and now Deputy Minister of 
Health in the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Dominion of 
Canada. 

We cannot escape the fact, as General 
Chisholm says, that ‘we are the kind of 
people who fight every 15 or 20 years. 
We always have for as far back as we 
know anything about the race, and if we 
go on being the same kinds of people it 
is to be supposed that we will continue 
to fight each other.’ 

Before we can have peace, he says, we 
must have not only an effective world 
court and a more equitable distribution of 
wealth both among the various social 
classes and among the several nations, but 
most importantly, “There should be 
enough people in the world, in all coun- 
tries, who are not as we are and always 
have been, and will not show the neurotic 
necessities which we and every generation 


of our ancestors have shown. We have 
never had enough people anywhere who 
are sufficiently free of these neurotic 
symptoms which make wars inevitable.’ 
General Chisholm then continues: 

All psychiatrists know where these 
symptoms come from. The burden of 
inferiority, guilt, and fear we have all 
carried lies at the root of this failure 
to mature successfully. Psychotherapy 
is predominantly the reduction of the 
weight of this load. Therefore the 
question we must ask ourselves is why 
the human race is so loaded down with 
these incubi and what can be done 
about it. 

The necessity of fighting wars . . 
is as much a pathological psychiatric 
symptom as is a phobia or the antisocial 
behavior of a criminal . . . They are 
alike irrational behavior patterns re- 
sulting from unsuccessful development 
and failure to reach emotional matur- 
ity. It is evident that this failure is 
usual in the whole human race and has 
been so throughout historical time. 

What basic psychological distortion 
can be found in every civilization of 
which we know anything? It must be a 
force which discourages the ability to 
see and acknowledge patent facts, 
which prevents the rational use of in- 
telligence, which teaches or encourages 
the ability to dissociate and to believe 
contrary to and in spite of clear evi- 
dence, which produces inferiority, 
guilt, and fear, which makes controll- 
ing other peoples’ behavior emotion- 
ally necessary, which encourages preju- 
dice and the inability to see, under- 
stand and sympathize with other 
people's point of view. Is there any 
force so potent and so pervasive that 
it can do all these things in all civili- 
zations? There is—just one. The only 
lowest common denominator of all 
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civilizations and the only psychological 
force capable of producing these per- 
versions is morality, the concept of 
right and wrong, the poison long ago 
described and warned against as ‘the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.’ In the old Hebrew 
story God warns the first man and 
woman to have nothing to do with 
good and evil. It is interesting to note 
that as long ago as that, ‘good’ is recog- 
nized as just as great a menace as 
‘evil.’ They are the fruit of the one 
tree and are different aspects of the 
same thing. 

We have been slow to rediscover this 
truth and to recognize the unnecessary 
and artificially imposed inferiority, 
guilt, and fear, commonly known as 
sin, under which we have almost all 
labored and which produces so much 
of the social maladjustment and unhap- 
piness in the world. For many genera- 
tions we have bowed our necks to the 
yoke of the conviction of sin. We have 
swallowed all manner of poisonous 
certainties fed us by our parents, Sun- 
day and day school teachers, our poli- 
ticians, our priests, and newspapers and 
others with a vested interest in con- 
trolling us. “Thou shalt become as 
gods, knowing good and evil,’ good 
and evil with which to keep children 
under control, with which to prevent 
free thinking, with which to impose 
local and familial and national loyalties 
and with which to blind children to 
their glorious intellectual heritage. Mis- 
guided by authoritarian dogma, bound 
by exclusive faith, stunted by inculcated 
loyalty . . . confused by conflicting cer- 
tainty, bewildered by invented mystery, 
and loaded down by the weight of 
guilt and fear engendered by its own 
original premises, the unfortunate 
human race, deprived by these incubi 


of its only defences and its only reasons 
for striving, its reasoning power and 
its natural capacity to enjoy the satis- 
faction of its natural urges, struggles 
along under its ghastly self-imposed 
burden. . . . 

The crippling of intelligence by 
these bandages of belief, in the name 
of virtue and security for the soul, is as 
fecognizable as that of the feet of the 
Chinese girl who was sacrificed to the 
local concept of beauty. The result is, 
in both cases, not beauty of character 
or of feet, but distortion and crippling 
and loss of natural function. Intelli- 
gence, ability to observe and to reason 
clearly and to reach and implement de- 
cisions appropriate to the real situation 
in which he finds himself, are man’s 
only specific methods of survival. His 
unique equipment is entirely in the 
anterior lobes of his brain. His destiny 
must lie in the direction indicated by 
his equipment. Whatever hampers or 
distorts man’s clear true thinking works 
against man’s manifest destiny and 
tends to destroy him. 

Man’s freedom to observe and to 
think freely is as essential to his sur- 
vival as are the specific methods of 
survival of the other species to them. 
Birds must fly, fish must swim, herbi- 
vorous animals must eat grasses and 
cereals, and man must observe and 
think freely. That freedom, present in 
children and known as innocence, has 
been destroyed or crippled by local cer- 
tainties, by gods of local moralities, of 
local loyalty, of personal salvation, of 
prejudice and hate and intolerance— 
frequently masquerading as love—gods 
of everything that would destroy free- 
dom to observe and think and would 
keep each generation under the control 
of the old people, the elders, the sha- 
mans, and the priests 
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It almost always happened that 
among all the people in the world, only 
our own parents, and perhaps a few 
people they selected, were right about 
everything. We could refuse to accept 
their rightness only at the peril of a 
load of guilt and fear, and peril to our 
immortal souls. This training has been 
practically universal in the human raee. 
Variations in content have had almost 
no importance. The fruit is poisonous 
no matter how it is prepared. . . . 

The re-interpretation and eventually 
the eradication of the concept of right 
and wrong about which has been the 
basis of child training, the substitution 
of intelligent and rational thinking for 
faith in the certainties of old people, 
these are the belated objectives of prac- 
tically all effective psychotherapy. 
Would they not be legitimate ob- 
jectives of original education? Would 
it not be sensible to stop imposing our 
local prejudices and faiths on children 
and given them all sides of every ques- 
tion so that in their own good time 
they may have the ability to size things 
up and make their own decisions? . . . 

Freedom from moralities means free- 
dom to observe, to think and behave 
sensibly, to the advantage of the per- 
son and the group, free from outmoded 
types of loyalties and from the magic 
fears of our ancestors . . . [Psychia- 
trists must} take the original responsi- 
bility... . The people who matter are 
the teachers, the young mothers and 
fathers, the parent-teachers associations, 
youth groups, service clubs, schools and 
colleges—everyone who can be reached 
and given help toward intellectual free- 
dom and honesty for themselves and 
for the children whose future depends 
on them.* 


* Chisholm, G. B., ‘The Reéstablishment of 
Peacetime Society,’ Psychiatry, 1X, 3-20. 


Some of you may know, and all of you 
can guess, the furore that arose in the 
Canadian press when General Chisholm’s 
remarks were reported. Having been in- 
formed that to get rid of war, we must 
first get rid of morality, many people 
were scandalized. From their two-valued 
and aristotelian point of view, the only 
alternative to morality they could con- 
ceive of was universal immorality, with 
murder, burglary, and rape on all sides. 
Others indignantly insisted, using the 
word ‘morality’ in a variety of different 
ways, that the way to world peace is not 
less morality, but more. Even those not 
disposed to be hostile to General Chis- 
holm were unable quite to see what he 
was driving at. ‘Surely,’ they said, ‘he 
doesn’t mean what he says! Surely he 
must have a moral abhorrence of war or 
he wouldn't want to abolish it!’ Other 
confused reactions to the general's re- 
marks I may safely leave to your imagi- 
nation. 

The student of general semantics, how- 
ever, can find General Chisholm’s re- 
marks entirely understandable. The mor- 
ality he wished to eradicate is the aristotel- 
ian morality of ‘right is right and wrong 
is wrong.’ It is the aristotelian morality 
of the absolute prescription. The ‘local 
certainties, the ‘local moralities,) Gen- 
eral Chisholm speaks of are rights and 
wrongs unallocated as to time and place, 
so the wrong as of Terre Haute 1946, is 
expanded into absolute wrong for all 
times and all places, and right as of an- 
other local context is expanded into right 
in all contexts. The local loyalties he 
speaks of are the definitions of the two- 
valued parochial minds who define as 
‘good’ everything native, and as ‘bad’ 
everything foreign or strange. A young 
student of general semantics recently told 
me of conversations with fellow-soldiers 
in which he tried to argue that England 
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and France might have some merits. 
‘France has a great literature, he said. 
‘Aw, who cares about literature?’ they 
replied. ‘England has a lower divorce 
rate than the United States,’ he said. ‘Aw, 
what of it? Who wants to stay married” 
they answered. ‘England has a higher 
literacy rate than the United States.’ ‘Aw, 
who the hell wants to read and write?’ 
It is appalling to think of, but moralities 
and loyalties such as these are what our 
society, and most existing societies, mean 
by bringing up ‘good citizens.’ I shall 
never forget the luncheon club in a small 
Wisconsin town that I spoke to about a 
trip to England. They would not let me 
go uptil they had dragged from me the 
confession that America was a better place 
to live in than England—not better for 
business men, or poets, or lawyers, or 
spinsters—just better! Once they had 
dragged that out of me, they burst into 
applause, and adjourned. 

There seems to me to be no question 
that we shall not be at peace until, with 
the eradication of aristotelian right and 
wrong, we recover the use of what Gen- 
eral Chisholm calls our ‘intelligence, 
ability to observe, and to reason clearly 
and to reach and implement decisions ap- 
propriate to the real situations in which 
we find ourselves.’ Let us examine the 
terms right and wrong. They are amaz- 
ingly deft devices for avoiding the re- 
sponsibility for the inculcation of atti- 
tudes. If you say to a child, ‘Don't do 
that; it gets on my nerves,’ you are giv- 
ing him a clear verifiable statement, with 
indication of where the consequences are 
coming from and what they might be. 
But if you say to him ‘Don’t do that; it’s 
wrong,’ or ‘Jesus will not love you if you 
do that,’ you are controlling the child by 
purely semantic devices. and the validity 
of your statement cannot be checked. He 
is made to fear, but he doesn’t know what 
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it is he is supposed to be afraid of. In 
principle, almost all that has traditionally 
been called morality is control by dog- 
matic means, threats of hell-fire, of in- 
jury to the soul, of the consequence of 
violating divine will, etc., rather than the 
enabling of self-control through the indt- 
vidual's evaluation of the desirability of 
bringing on known, predictable sequences 
of events. 

No wonder then that the majority of 
mankind suffers from a sense of guilt— 
a free-floating sense of guilt that cannot, 
by the very nature of the semantic devices 
by which it is produced, by resolved by 
known courses of action. Human history, 
both ancient and recent, is a record of 
the pathetic and blind attempts of people 
to try to resolve their inner conflicts by 
selecting, as the source of their unhappi- 
ness, some other group of human beings, 
some scapegoat, and seeking moral com- 
fort by cutting their throats. We have 
made war on infidels; we have roasted 
heretics ; we have murdered Jews; we have 
lynched Negroes; we, and by we I mean 
the whole human race, are constantly on 
crusades to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy, to establish a Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, to save the world 
from communism, etc., driven to our mad- 
ness by the burning shirt of Nessus in 
which we were all clothed by the absolu- 
tist local and parochial moralities in- 
culated in us in childhood. Some of these 
crusades are admittedly less absurd than 
others; some have real economic and 
political justifications; but none of the 
ends for which crusades are launched are 
beyond the power of achievement by 
human intelligence through means other 
than war. 

Let me quote from a recent article by 
Lawrence K. Frank: 

What is becoming increasingly clear 
from both clinical and experimental 
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studies of human conduct is that if, 
during the process of early childhood 
education, the individual has been un- 
necessarily deprived and frustrated, 
harshly disciplined, or terrorized by 
parents and other adults, he may and 
usually does learn to conform out- 
wardly, but he develops persistent af- 
fective reactions toward life, with 
strong feeling of anxiety, guilt, and 
especially resentment and _ hostility. 
Carrying these often intolerable bur- 
dens of feelings within him but for- 
bidden to release them in any overt 
activities, he seeks all manner of sur- 
reptitious and disguised outlets, find- 
ing in business and professional life, 
in politics, in educational endeavors, in 
marriage, in family life, and in parent- 
hood—indeed, in every socially sanc- 
tioned occupation and activity—innum- 
erable occasions in which to express 
these persistent affective trends, with 
consequent injury to others and to 
social order.* 


I think it is abundantly clear from this 
and many other such modern psychiatric 
observations that war is merely a breaking 
out into the open of strife that is going 
on constantly. Actually war is never over 
and continues in our social rivalries, our 
bridge clubs, our businesses, our careers. 
Liberals and reformers no less than re- 
actionary sword-rattlers suffer from the 
internal need always to be continuing 
some kind of war—as is conclusively 
shown by the degree to which they ignore 
such profoundly effective and peaceful 
mechanisms of social change as consumer 
co-operation, preferring the moral certain- 
ties and the easy projection of internal 
guilts that are offered by fighting the Bil- 
boes and the Rankins or pitching into the 
class struggle. 


* Frank, Lawrence K., ‘What is Social Order,” 
ETC. Il, 35 (Autumn 1944). 
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Let me quote again both Dr. Frank and 

General Chisholm. Says the former: 
As long as we are at the mercy of the 
warped, distorted personalities who 
seek power and prestige in our po- 
litical, economic, and professional life, 
at whatever cost to others, we are help- 
less; but in recognizing that it is our 
obsolete, archaic culture and our tra- 
ditional practise of child-rearing which 
create these malevolent personalities, 
we can escape the ancient defeatism of 
the past and face a problem that is 
basically within man's own power to 
meet.® 

And General Chisholm says: 

The most important thing in the 
world today is the bringing up of chil- 
dren. It is not a job for economic or 
emotional misfits, for frightened, in- 
feriority-ridden men and women seek- 
ing a safe, respectable and quickly at- 
tainable social and emotiorial status, 
nor for girls filling in their time before 
marriage . . . Psychology and sociology 
and simple psychopathology, the sci- 
ences of living, should be made avail- 
able to all the people by being taught 
to all children in primary and sec- 
ondary schools.® 
With both these men, I am in profound 

agreement. Our hope lies, as human be- 
ings have so pathetically said in every gen- 
eration, in the proper education of our 
children. But we today have something 
new to offer. With the rise of the psy- 
chological sciences of anthropology, of 
sociology, and of general semantics, we 
have at last been able to see that absolutist 
morality, which past generations have ap- 
plied ever more vigorously as their prob- 
lems increased and which we are in 
danger of applying vigorously again ‘to 
combat,’ as they say, ‘the postwar relax- 


* Ibid., p. 36. The italics are mine. 
* Chisholm, Joc. cit. 
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ation of moral values,’ is the very thing 
that is creating the most basic of our 
human problems. Having seen this fact, 
and having before us the specific formula- 
tion of a non-aristotelian orientation 
which makes absolutism impossible, we at 
least know how to proceed. Let us have no 
more morality, as the world up to now has 
understood the term. Or if we have a 
sentimental attachment to the term, let us 
call that we propose a non-aristotelian 
morality. 

By a non-aristotelian morality I mean 
simply that we approach statements re- 
garding human behavior with the same 
scientific orientations now reserved for 
statements about the behavior of bacteria 
or of atoms. This means that utterances 
about human nature, social obligations, 
etc., are not to be left floating freely and 
vaguely in the absolute, but must be tied 
down to a context, cultural, historic, local, 
etc. In other words, moral utterances, 
like all generalizations, are to be dated 
and indexed as to time, place, and social 
milieu. It means that moral utterances, 
like technological utterances, must take 
the form ‘If so, then so—if you take 
aspirin, your headache will go away—if 
you overload the bridge, it will collapse— 
if you try to kick around your neighbors, 
they will try to kick you around.’ 

In the old morality, one makes deci- 
“ sions that are not decisions at all, for the 
moral utterances come in the form ‘You 
mustn't do that because * When 
you obey, you don’t exactly know whom 
you have obeyed; and when you disobey, 
you don’t exactly know what has been 
violated or who has been offended. The 
point about technological utterances, on 
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the other hand, is that they automatically 
insure increasing maturity of evaluations, 
since the decisions as to what to do neces- 
sarily involve, on the part of the indi- 
vidual, evaluations of known probabilities 
and the weighing of those probable con- 
sequences in the full light of one’s desires 
and hopes. 

With moral utterances that are fully 
dated and indexed, with technological 
utterances about human behavior whose 
accuracy of prediction about social and 
personal consequences increases as time 
goes on, and with training in full con- 
sciousness of abstracting in the evaluation 
of directives, one has a chance of achiev- 
ing maturity, of bringing into play the 
anterior lobes of the brain instead of con- 
stantly reacting by way of a jumpy thal- 
amus, of achieving that ‘intelligence, abil- 
ity to observe and to reason clearly and to 
reach and implement decisions appropri- 
ate to the real situation in which he finds 
himself.’ 

Let me close with a final quotation 
from General Chisholm’s great paper: 

With luck we have perhaps fifteen 
or even twenty years before the out- 
break of the next world war it we re- 
main as we are, twenty years in which 
to change the dearest certainties of 
enough of the human race, twenty 
years in which to root out and destroy 
the most flourishing parasitical growth 
in the world, the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, so that men may learn 
to preserve his most precious heritage, 
his innocence and intellectual freedom, 
twenty years in which to remove the 
necessity for the perverse satisfactions 
to be found in warfare. 


The structure of language is less fluid than the structure of reality. 
Just as the thunder we hear is no longer sounding, so the reality we 


speak about exists no more. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
‘SYSTEM OF MEDICINE’ 


THOMAS CLIFFORD ALLBUTT 


[FOREWORD, BY JUDSON GILBERT, M.D.: Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt (1836-1925) edited a 
useful and learned System of Medicine in 1896, which contains the Introduction herein repro- 
duced. As Fielding H. Garrison has so aptly said: ‘Few {medical men] have approached him in 
literary style and the power to stimulate thought.’ His carefully edited writings concerned internal 
medicine, especially in the field of diseases of the heart and blood vessels, neurology and gyne- 
cology. His contributions on the history of medicine between 1901 and 1913 gave him an unique 
place among medical historians. From 1894 to the latter days of his life he wrote distinguished 
reviews of Latin, Greek and German works, mostly on medical history, for the Classical Review 
of London. Many of these were extensive essay-reviews. However, he was far more than a scholar 
or merely a talented person, for his combination of versatility, wisdom, and humanity was of a 
kind extremely rare. Essentially he was a humanist; a modern scholar-physician. 

The whole gist of Allbutt’s writing on the subject of linguistic pitfalls is well summarized by 
F. G. Crookshank, who remarked that ‘when, as so often happens, a name is illegitimately trans- 
ferred from the reference it symbolizes to particular referents, confusion in thought and perhaps in 
practice [of medicine] is unavoidable.’ Readers further interested in medical semantics are re- 
ferred to Crookshank’s Supplement Il to Ogden and Richards’ Meaning of Meaning (1927), 
where attention was first generally called to this admirable introduction by Allbutt. 

It is of more than casual interest that Allbutt’s essay appeared in 1896, or one year before 
Bréal’s Essai de Sémantique (1897). Allbutt worked constantly to improve his previous papers— 
and many ideas brought forth in the 1896 Introduction appeared in modified form, with additions, 
in his Monograph of 1904 on Notes on the Composition of Scientific Papers, and later in a third 
edition in 1923. His continued interest in the development of his early ideas in the exact use of 
medical terminology was again demonstrated in his paper in the Lancet of 1912, entitled ‘The 
Importance of Precision in Nomenclature.’ As Crookshank points out, this verbal awareness is 
the basis of modern semantics, although Allbutt did not use this term.} 








Medicine as a System 
— TITLE which has been chosen for 
this work is one which may be neces- 
sary for present purposes, but one which 
on logical grounds cannot be defended: 
a System of Medicine cannot now be writ- 
ten, either by one man or by many, and 
this state of things is by no means to be 
regretted. Of a body of empirical knowl- 
edge a system may be made, and in such 
a system place may be found for new ac- 
cretions or elaborations; before the days 
of Bacon, for example, and even after 


the publication of the Novum Organon, * 
it was the ambition of learned men to at- 
tain to encyclopediac knowledge, to spread 
themselves over the whole realm of it, 
and laboriously to gather all its products 


“into a Corpus or System: this was their 


end. To construct such an ‘Orbis Doc- 
trinae’ seemed to them to be a mere mat- 
ter of time, ability and capacity; and to 
its attainment many noble lives were de- 
voted. It seems probable that even Bacon 
himself had little idea of the remote con- 
sequences of his own method: it seems 
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probable that he believed the new Or- 
ganon to be a key to the discovery of 
natural knowledge which at no distant 
time would reveal that realm to us as a 
band of scouts, armed with other weap- 
ons, might reveal to us, let us say, the 
parts of Central Africa. A system of 
natural knowledge would thus have com- 
pleted the encyclopedia—the ‘institutio 
in Circulo’—already fairly sufficient for 
the student of discovered subjects such 
as theology and philosophy. That his 
method, as afterwards interpreted and ex- 
tended by Newton and later thinkers, had 
an application correlative in depth and 
extent with the perceptible universe, and 
that, this depth and extent being infinite 
in all dimensions, its analysis must be 
inexhaustible, Bacon perhaps never ap- 
prehended.! The complexity and the in- 
finity of nature were not and could not 
be realised in the infancy of the investi- 
gation of it. As later generations learned 
that natural knowledge cannot be held in 
categories, but must be conceived as a 
classification by kinds ? whose similarities 
and dissimilarities are inexhaustible, it be- 


*Glanvil (Vanity of Dogmatising) says: 
‘And 'tis the observation of the noble St. Alban, 
that philosophy is built upon a few vulgar ex- 
periments.’ The noble St. Alban thought more 
wisely than this, but not altogether out of this 
fashion. In saying this I do not forget the well- 
known 127th Aph. of N.O., lib. i. My view is 
founded upon Bacon's own way of going about 
to apply his method, which indeed he drew 
almost entirely from Aristotle. 

* The logician may remind me that to put 
matter in natural groups and to classify it are 
the same thing; and that as ‘natural groups’ do 
not exist, such a classification, like any other, is 
but a convenient device for a particular pur- 
pose, a way of looking at things from a certain 
point of view. In the biological sciences, how- 
ever, Classification, since it has become an ex- 
pression of affinities—that is, since the publi- 
cation of the Origin of Species,—has taken a 
larger meaning, and is a conceptional summary 
of permanent and universal convenience. 
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came obvious that a system uniform in its 
proportions and parts is impossible; or 
that, so far as possible, such a system 
would indicate not progress, but arrest 
of development—in a word, a stereotype. 

In times when knowledge is almost 
stationary, as was approximately the case, 
for instance, in the Arabian schools, a 
System of Medicine may be thus made; 
its parts will be classified by means of 
resemblances only as deep as the founda- 
tions of contemporary knowledge: thus, 
for example, a specious group or class of 
pulmonary diseases may be made. At no 
time, however, is knowledge quite sta- 
tionary; and, even at its most stable 
moments, some deeper resemblances, 
truer explanations that is, are hit upon by 
this man or the other, and the fixity of 
the system and of its categories is dis- 
turbed. On the revelation of profounder 
resemblances objects hitherto set near each 
other are detached, and objects far apart 
in the system are approximated. Thus, in 
respect of the pulmonary diseases, kinds 
of pulmonary phthisis or of pneumonia 
may be carried away to the class of In- 
fectious Diseases, and so forth; every new 
explanation bringing about a change of 
the order. 

Moreover, in seeking and verifying ex- 
planations, we find that pioneers in 
natural researches do not rule themselves 
as an army in the field, pressing forward 
on a uniform plan and upon all faces of 
the enemy at once; but attacks are made 
upon certain quarters, and individuals or 
companies penetrate particular parts re- 
gardless of the advance of others. At one 
time morbid anatomy, at another bacteri- 
ology, at another pharmacology, or sev- 
eral quarters of each of these respectively, 
are the chief subjects of inquiry; progress 
in one direction thus passes out of im- 
mediate relation to progress in another. 
Individual tastes, again, occasional. facili- 
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ties, and the advances of ancillary sciences 
or arts, modify the rates of progress in 
the several sections of each department of 
natural knowledge. It is then character- 
istic of natural knowledge, if not strictly 
pertinent to it, that its progress should be 
largely unsystematic; although from time 
to time generalisations are made, such as 
the classification by genetic affinities, 
which break up older systems, and bring 
some method into large groups of things 
which before had appeared to be unre- 
lated. Thus no doubt, as generations of 
men pass, the subjects of knowledge are 
more and more co-ordinated ; but, if prog- 
ress continue, we shall observe still that 
new and irregular adits are driven into the 
unknown before the older winnings are 
completely surveyed and classified. 

The reader will, therefore, be disap- 
pointed if, on opening the following 
pages, he expects to find a System of 
Medicine formally so called; he will 
rather find our knowledge set forth on 
the whole as immediate convenience and 
the exigencies of contemporary learning 
may dictate. The arrangement which may 
seem good to one editor may be displeas- 
ing to another: in biological subjects all 
editors desire to place their matter in 
groups as natural as possible—to classify 
its parts by the tie of kind, so that the 
classification may become explanatory of 
the matter; on the other hand, orders of 
convenience are no less imperative, and 
a treatise of Medicine must be based upon 
a compromise. If herein the formal mind 
occasionally feel pain, I trust it will be 
remembered, as I have said, that irregular 
expansions which burst the limits of a 
‘System’ are signs of life and progress. 

Some endeavor I have made to recom- 
pose my matter in accordance with the 
latest advances of science; yet when faced 
on one side by a large block of ignorance, 
or diverted on another by some dictate 


of convenience, I have not hesitated to 
regard rather the habit and convenience 
of the ordinary reader than the doctrines 
of the systematic thinker; I have en- 
deavored to make provisions for the 
former and for the latter necessities, yet, 
systematising where I can, and ‘distribut- 
ing our ignorance’ as equally as I can, I 
have had to present much of the matter 
in the unconnected way in which it was 
discovered. 


Science and Practice 


No thoughtful man versed in the 
methods of natural inquiry can fail to be 
reminded at every moment of the ultimate 
and universal dependence of every one 
group of phenomena upon every other. 
Too often we regard causation as a pedi- 
gree drawn up on the plan of primogeni- 
ture in the male line—as a series of linear 
sequences, each result owning a parent, 
and so on until a primal cause is reached. 
I need not say that such a conception, and 
the use of such metaphors as ‘the chain 
of causation,’ are so narrow as to be false. 
So incalculable are the properties of 
things, so contingent is each event upon 
every other, that anything like a final 
presentment of causation is impossible, 
nay, inconceivable by our limited facul- 
ties; and our propositions are but pro- 
visional formulae which, if permitted to 
harden into aphorisms, become fetters of 
thought. Our formulae, then, should be 
in a state of continual flux: fresh excep- 
tions are continually turning up, and fresh 
qualifications are incessantly made. On 
the other hand, without provisional form- 
ulae we cannot act, and in action lie the 
purpose and end of medical studies. The 
‘merely scientific’ physician is apt to be 
blind to useful manoeuvres which rest 
rather upon the accidental than upon the 
more permanent qualities of things: in- 
deed, the practical man often sees more 
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of the surface of things than does the 
analytical man, and thus keeps more sense 
of proportion, more of the sense called 
‘common.’ So it comes about that in prac- 
tice personal tact and character are as im- 
portant to the operations of a physician 
as scientific equipment. He has to deal 
with men of limited vision, full of acci- 
dental qualities, and subject to accidental 
disturbances; and the tact which deals 
with these confused and conflicting at- 
tributes is born rather of a wide survey 
of the outsides of things, and of transitory 
conventions, than of a penetrating insight 
into causation. Excessive concentration, if 
it fit a man for analytical study, may unfit 
him for the world. Moreover, the purely 
scientific physician tends to undervalue 
opinion, as the man of the world to over- 
value it. Now, prevalent opinions, though 
not formal truth, generally contain truth, 
and this the practical physician does not 
fail to perceive; nor does he forget that 
the observations of any one person, how- 
ever profound, being the observations of 
an individual of brief life and limited 
faculties, need some tempering by tra- 
ditional lore—by the embodied opinions 
of a vast number of observers over a long 
period of time; opinions which, individ- 
ually inaccurate as they may be, yet make 
collectively an approximation to truth of 
no small value to the man, be he states- 
man or physician, who has usually ‘to act 
on a choice of second best courses’ (vide 
paragraphs on Prognosis) . 


Methods 


We are met at the outset of our study 
by the questions—What is health; and 
what is disease? The man who lives to 
the age of a hundred years, and who dur- 
ing that time suffers no pain, and is con- 
tinually able to make use of the powers 
proper to his age, would by universal 
testimony be regarded as an example of 
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health: yet even the life of such a one 
would not always be at its best; and 
health, like every other such name, is to 
be used in a relative sense. Into the life 
of the healthiest man disorder must fre- 
quently enter. Absolute health is an ideal 
conception, as the line of the mathe- 
matician, the ether of the physicist, and 
the atom of the chemist; it is a positive 
conception of a perfect balance of the 
moving equilibrium which we call sys- 
temic life; disease is a negative concep- 
tion, and signifies something less than 
this perfect balance. 

In other times, nay, even in our own, 
there has been a disposition to regard 
disease as something imported into the 
system, as a possession of it by a malign 
agent which may be expelled by some 
sorcery or virtuous herb; in this sense 
health and disease are not different atti- 
tudes of one thing, but a binary combi- 
nation. Insensibly this personification of 
disease falls by a sort of refinement into 
the ‘principle’ of the vitalists, as in the 
phrase of a distinguished physician who 
describes a patient as ‘saturated with in- 
sanity’; or it becomes the peccant humour 
of a less unscientific pathology; or, again, 
it may be identified with a microbe or a 
virus. Yet to speak thus is to confound 
disease with the causes of disease, and to 
use figurative language to our confusion 
—the ‘perilous stuff’ from which the 
bosom must be cleansed is no more a 
disease than a blackthorn staff is a broken 
head. The blackthorn may be the cause 
of a green wound; by this gate other 
bacilli, less gross in kind, may enter the 
body, and cause the oscillations in its sys- 
tem which we call fever; the consequent 
dislocations and disturbances in the body 
are properly called diseases. A cancer is 
no more a disease than the hyssop on the 
wall: a cause of disease it may be, but 
the disease is in the damaged tissues, 
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which are irritated, invaded, or choked by 
the growth. 

Again, whether the causes be prevented 
inside the body or outside it, are matters 
of no essential difference. To kill La- 
veran’s microbe * within the body by eat- 
ing quinine is not to cure an ague, but to 
prevent the cause of a future ague: the 
ague itself is a perturbation of the sys- 
temic balance which will usually yield to 
the vis medicatrix naturae; that is to say, 
to the tendency of all stable equilibriums 
to maintain themselves, the vis medicatrix 
naturae being an aspect of inertia. 

If we keep clearly before us this dis- 
tinction between the causes of disease and 
disease itself, we shall use our remedies 
more intelligently; we shall see how dom- 
inant is the sphere of preventive medicine, 
and that curative medicine is often but 
the ancillary mouse which liberates the 
body for its own work of recovery. 

To know disease, then, we must first 
know the latitudes of health; we must 
study the balance of forces in their normal 
play before we can comprehend and 
neutralise the disturbances to which this 
balance is subject. The corporeal system 
of man is one of vast multiplication and 
differentiation of members; in him, there- 
fore, comprehension of the system is most 
difficult. As we descend the scale of life, 
and study simpler systems and simpler 
functions, description becomes easier ; and 
physiologists, building up our knowledge 
of the normal by the comparative method, 
take pathologists with them, who, in their 
turn, working upwards from the lowest 
forms of life, or the embryos of the 
higher or the embryonic tissues of the 
higher, are revealing to us day by day the 
secret ways of the earliest and simplest 


* The. use of the word ‘microbe’ is not to be 
limited to bacteria. A general term for minute 
living things is required, and ‘micro-organism’ 
is too cumbrous. 


deviations from the normal—that is to 
say, the elements of disease (vide arts. 
on ‘Inflammation, ‘Fever,’ and ‘Pathol- 
ogy of Infection’ in this volume). Again, 
as the building up of an organism is not 
by permanent accretion like the building 
of a house, but by an incessant repair of 
decay, the student of the normal, that is 
the physiologist, is constantly in the 
presence of pathological features. As the 
healthy, so the normal is but a relative 
term; that which is normal in one series 
may be abnormal in another, and thus the 
physiologist and the pathologist are inti- 
mately one: physiology as well as pathol- 
ogy is concerned with decay. The com- 
parative method necessarily embraces the 
work of both, pathology being one aspect 
of physiology; to speak metaphorically, it 
is the reverse view of physiology, the 
study of accelerated or irregular rates of 
decay. Disease is a matter of time rela- 
tions. 

What, then, is the nosologist? The 
nosologist bears the relation to the 
pathologist that the naturalist or mor- 
phologist does to the physiologist; as the 
pathologist classifies the morbid variations 
of plants and animals, so the nosologist 
describes the natural history of diseases: 
the nosologist, as such, has no concern 
with curative means; he has his views of 
the balance of forces, but has no concern 
in the promotion of them. Cure is an 
art; it is the application of these sciences, 
and is the concern of the physician: a 
physician is an engineer who cannot con- 
struct but is skilled in conservation and 
repair. 


Classification 

The nosologist or clinician, describing 
and comparing organisms which have 
deviated from the normal balance of func- 
tion, finds that, infinite as are the grada- 
tions between health and disease and be- 
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tween one mode of perturbation and an- 
other, yet these perturbations tend to re- 
solve themselves in certain ways, to fall 
into certain morphological groups which 
present some low degrees of constancy. 
By these recurrent characters he is enabled 
to classify them; and this he tries to do 
after the method of a naturalist, that is, 
on an explanatory arrangement based 
upon degrees of genetic affinity. As the 
naturalist cannot, however, go far with- 
out the anatomist, so the nosologist, soon 
finding that a study of superficial features 
leads to classifications which, however 
convenient for the time, are but pro- 
visional, has to classify by likenesses of 
a deeper and deeper kind; and as he does 
so he becomes a pathologist. As the 
naturalist without the help of the com- 
parative anatomist might classify, let us 
say, the swift with the swallow, so 
the nosologist without the comparative 
pathologist might, as he has done, classify 
leprosy with psoriasis, tubercular with 
typhoid enteritis, sarcoma with carcinoma, 
and so forth. 

Here, however, we are led to the re- 
flexion that to regard and name diseases 
as species, or even as varieties, in a biolog- 
ical sense, is an error of the same kind 
as to regard them as entities. A disease 
is a particular state of an individual ; and, 
although certain families show persistent 
bents to certain kinds of morbid variation, 
yet the constancy of this fashion bears a 
very small proportion to that of the char- 
acters of a variety in a biological sense. 
Moreover, although careless clinical teach- 
ers will continue to speak of the ‘develop- 
ment’ of this or that disease, yet disease 
is no new advance, but a retreat, a stage 
of decline failing in relative stability, a 
state which must end either in a recovery 
of the normal balance or in dissoiution. 
All attempts to describe diseases in terms 
equivalent to the general, species, or 


natural varieties of plants or animals are 
then erroneous ; they lead to mistakes both 
of theory and of practice, and to ignor- 
ance of the underlying unity in the vari- 
ous forms of disease. A sick plant or 
animal is but itself in another state, a 
state more transient and less useful. 

On the other hand, amid the instabili- 
ties and the frequent and rapid changes of 
natural perturbation, nosologists in early 
times—times earlier than our records— 
observed, nevertheless, that symptoms do 
not occur haphazard, or congregate pell- 
mell, but that they tend to arrange them- 
selves in recurrent groups of some like- 
ness, so that a medical morphology is pos- 
sible. We should anticipate perhaps that, 
inasmuch as in animals of the same kind 
the several systems of the body are ap- 
proximately alike, so their disorders, like 
autumn leaves, would appear with fairly 
uniform features within the kind. We do 
find, accordingly, in man that diseases, or 
symptom groups, present broad features 
of resemblance, diversified in subordinate 
detail as individuals are diverse. No two 
men are alike at all points, and no two 
cases of disease are identical; but com- 
parative nosologists tell us that, so far as 
observation has gone, each kind of plant 
and each kind of animal seems on the 
whole to have certain sets of morbid char- 
acters more or less peculiar to itself. 

That symptoms do not occur in dis- 
orderly jumbles, but tend to form groups 
of certain degrees of constancy varying 
with various organisms, may receive some 
explanation not only by the set of the 
lines of least resistance in the several ana- 
tomical systems of which the higher or- 
ganisms consist, but also by a study of 
certain other facts in biology lying as deep 
as diseases or anatomical systems. 

Biologists tell us that there may often 
or generally be ‘discontinuity’ between the 
arrangements, or related compounds, me- 
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chanically stable under various conditions. 
Either of two arrangements may be rela- 
tively stable, but nothing between them; 
so that the transition between them can 
only take place by a swift passage.‘ If this 
be a true view of biological variations it 
may have truth likewise in respect of dis- 
ease. The most stable attitude of the 
bodily functions is no doubt the position 
we call ‘health’; but there are, we may 
suppose, several other positions in which 
component functions have degrees of sta- 
bility, and these may be the sundry kinds 
of disease. It may well be, again, that 
interferences reinforce or neutralise each 
other along certain lines, so that, where- 
soever the disturbance, the set of func- 
tional balance, after a brief oscillation, 
would tend to resolve itself in a particular 
direction ; thence, after a time of moderate 
steadiness it may recover the more perfect 
balance of health or fall into dissolution. 

These opinions seem likely to illumi- 
nate some nosological riddles. We have 
heard a little too much of the proverb, 
Natura nibil facit per saltum, and have 
been led to forget that, however gradual 
transitions may be, intermediate phases 
between positions of relative stability may 
be so rapid as to be elusive; or again, 
that retrocession may take place to a cer- 
tain point, whence a new position is 
reached. 

In this light such a saw as “We are, all 
of us, more or less insane’ takes on a new 
untruth, and we see how it comes that, 
in respect of mental and other disease, 
there is not in practice the difficulty which 
laymen assume of definitely recognizing 
perversions from the normal. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, ‘borderland phases’ must 
occur, but they may not be persistent or 


*Mr. Galton and Mr. Bateson (Materials for 
the Study of Variation, Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1894) have dealt with this subject before 
me, but with other aspects of it. 
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frequent enough to embarrass us, and a 
new position of relative equilibrium may 
be reached so quickly that intermediate 
positions, like the flap of the wing of the 
albatross, are unperceived. Even thought 
runs, no doubt, in certain grooves. It is 
not to be supposed that our senses have 
continual cognisance of every property 
of things, or exhaust every possible com- 
bination of them. We are, as artists, 
consciously or unconsciously ever select- 
ing. Moreover, in our development our 
thoughts have probably followed certain 
lines of balance, cohesion, cleavage, or 
what not, consisting either in the physical 
basis of life or in the conditions of the 
medium. Thus every old fancy may be 
said to have some quality of science in it. 
But whether the inclination to particular 
attitudes be inherent in the structure of 
living molecules, or arise in the same way 
as the differentiation of the several ana- 
tomical systems, or be impressed upon the 
organism by the prevalences of certain 
combinations of parts in the medium, or 
be again but an aspect of inertia, is not 
important to my argument, nor are these, 
indeed, soluble questions at present. 
These considerations indicate the fac- 
tors which make classification and diag- 
nosis possible; perturbations tend to fall 
into groups which can be arranged in 
classes by likenesses and separated by un- 
likenesses. In the earlier stages of patho- 
logical knowledge, stages we have scarcely 
left behind, classification of symptom 
groups could only be made by reference 
to superficial and obvious features; for 
instance, scarlatina was confounded with 
measles, typhus fever with typhoid; all 
eruptions on the skin were classed to- 
gether,—small-pox and impetigo, psori- 
asis and leprosy, and so forth. Even yet 
we put together certain syphilides and 
certain tubercular eruptions, and these 
again with other skin affections, and so 
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on; and convenience, as I have said, may 
often continue for a while an arrange- 
ment which began in ignorance. 

As our insight, however, becomes more 
penetrating, we detect resemblances more 
and more profound, and very commonly 
profound resemblances between diseases 
so unlike on the surface that we may hesi- 
tate at first which signs to follow. In the 
biological sciences, however, classification 
consists in the discovery of the profounder 
resemblances which have a wider bearing 
and indicate the remoter genetic origins. 
Clinical diagnosis, however, is not in- 
vestigation—a distinction some practi- 
tioners forget; diagnosis depends not 
upon all facts, but upon crucial facts. In- 
deed we may go farther and say that ac- 
cumulation of facts is not science; science 
is our conception of the facts: the act of 
judgment, perhaps of imagination, by 
which we connect the unknown with the 
known.® As pathology advances we detect 
still deeper affinities, still more permanent 
qualities in disease, and we form more 
natural classifications—classifications, that 
is, which depend less and less upon those 
superficial characters which are more 
likely to be products of accidents; diag- 
nosis is the art of placing any given mor- 
bid group in the class to which at bottom 
it is most akin. 

An explanatory classification of disease 
must rest, then, upon such an analysis of 
all life, whether animal or vegetable, as 
may enable us to trace the more intimate 
processes of disease, beginning with those 
of widest generality and moving onwards 
to the more complex. Fever, for example, 
is a symptom group of wide generality, 

*"We cannot describe a fact without imply- 
ing more than the fact’ (J. S. Mill, S. of L., 
vol. ii, p. 189, ed. 1872). Whewell repeatedly 
enforced the same truth, saying that comparison 
precedes induction, and that every record of an 


observation implies a comparison. (Phil. Ind. 
Sci.) 
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and may be found in its degree no doubt 
in all warm blooded animals, possibly in 
all animals which possess a nervous sys- 
tem; biologists have, indeed, enquired 
whether even in plants, or parts of plants, 
oscillations of the temperature incodrdi- 
nate with that of the surrounding medium 
may be detected during rapid changes of 
the tissues. A local disengagement of heat 
is a factor of inflammation rather than a 
fever, which latter term is more properly 
applied to the irregular propagation of 
heat waves in a system integrated by blood 
vessels and nerves. There is a point where 
differentiation of fever from inflammation 
has not begun—where destructive changes 
for lack of integrating machinery cannot 
maintain their balance by diffusing their 
vibrations; when component parts fight 
as individual members or clans, and not 
yet as a national regiment. Inflammation, 
then, is even a more general term than 
fever. 

Proceeding farther we find that fever 
forms a part of a large group of maladies 
within which sub-groups are made ac- 
cording to more and more special differ- 
ences. Broussais, deplorable as was his 
teaching, on its therapeutical side, de- 
stroyed the idea of Fevers as several mor- 
bid entities: an immense service to nos- 
ology. We know that cow-pox and small- 
pox, widely different as they superficially 
appear, must be classed together, because 
the processes in the cow and in men fol- 
low like initial causes; although, owing 
to differences in the media, they reach the 
surface in widely different forms. Within 
the memory of living physicians Mr. 
Hutchinson and others have impressed 
upon us that syphilis, widely eccentric in 
its superficial aspects, profoundly resem- 
bles such febrile diseases as scarlet fever 
and its kin, and is to be classified with 
these. The various phases of tuberculosis 
have still more recently been fitted into a 
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serial order (vide art. ‘Tuberculosis’ ) , and 
the malady as a whole carried into the 
same class of syphilis, small-pox, scarlet 
fever, leprosy, and so forth,—a class pre- 
senting the widest differences in the su- 
perficial features of its members. Tuber- 
culosis and syphilis are now indeed recog- 
nized as the most exemplary instances of 
a nosological ‘series’ of which we have 
cognizance. 


Non-Identity 

When we turn to consider the forms in 
which diseases present themselves to the 
eye, we shall find that, even within the 
limits of the most definite kinds such as 
small-pox, no two cases are identical ; and 
in kinds of more aberrant habit, such as 
syphilis, the unlikeness of cases is so 
marked that many of the various phases 
of this protean malady have been fitted 
into the series within the last few years. 
We must not suppose, indeed, that our 
observation of this series is even yet com- 
plete. For not only may corresponding 
members of two or more series of morbid 
phases differ in degree, but one or more 
members of the series may be absent— 
scarlatina may occur without rash, whoop- 
ing-cough without whoop, angina pectoris 
without pain, migraine without headache, 
and so forth. Only by a study of genetic 
affinities can we dispose such cases in 
proper serial order; and some symptom 
groups, no doubt, are yet undistinguished, 
or if distinguished, are not yet placed in 
a series. The obscure series which we call 
gout may yet receive many more affections 
within its limits—attributions perhaps as 
unexpected as was that of ‘pathologists’ 
warts,’ when this deformity appeared in 
the series we call tuberculosis. Many skin 
diseases have yet to find their places in 
series of affinity, places which will be 
found for them when their causation, im- 
mediate and remote, is better compre- 
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hended. A description cannot, of course, 
be complete until our knowledge of mor- 
bid processes is complete, indeed, classi- 
fication by genesis, being the expression 
of the order of our thoughts, is but the 
form of such knowledge, and it is by the 
study of aberrant processes that we may 
often detect the more intimate kinships. 
When morbid affections are all plotted 
out in serial order the number of such 
series may turn out not to be large, and 
the fashions of disease may indicate the 
several lines of cleavage or paths of least 
resistance in each organism or class of 
organisms. 

If I may convert Whewell’s fine figure 
to my present purpose, I will compare the 
field of disease to a large woodland coun- 
try in which woods are seen of various 
sizes and kinds occupying hills or valleys 
in several masses; in places the confines 
are definite, in other directions smaller 
tufts of trees and scattered trees so di- 
versify the intermediate tracts that we 
cannot precisely say where one wood ends 
and another begins. So again in respect of 
the kind of trees: on the limestone up- 
lands we may see beech, fir on sandy 
knolls, elm and oak in the loam or clay 
of the lowlands, yet even of these kinds 
it may be hard to mark the limits, so 
gradually may clay pass into sand, or 
sandy clay blend with the lime into marl. 
So likewise with the various distribution 
of the waters we find changes in the char- 
acter of the vegetation, whether or the 
trees, of the shrubs, or of the herbs, which 
again confound the superficial observer 
by apparent caprice. Yet to one who has 
penetrated to the underlying facts of caus- 
ation that which seemed confusion falls 
into order. 

Once more; as these underlying and 
antecedent conditions of land and water 
do not fall apart or together by hap- 
hazard, but are likewise obedient in their 
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turn to yet profounder series of ante- 
cedent changes, so oak, elm, beech, pine, 
and the rest are not flung together pell- 
mell, but grow in divers groups, which 
are repeated again and again wherever 
the underlying conditions repeat them- 
selves, though never perhaps with iden- 
tical repetitions: so the groups of symp- 
toms which we call disease, if never 
identically repeated, because their ante- 
cedents may never be identically repeated, 
yet tend, as I have said, to manifest them- 
selves in sets or in recurrent series of ap- 
proximate resemblance. Now the forester, 
if ignorant of causation, yet learns to note 
the recurrence of these patterns, and the 
discovery is valuable to him for many 
practical reasons. By his practised eye the 
various contents of a group of trees would 
be thus recognised at once from previous 
experience, and he would be disposed to 
set up types in his mind, types of the 
natural associations of trees and plants 
with which he is already familiar. He 
might give mames to these recurrent 
groups, as we name our symptom groups, 
and would speak approvingly or disap- 
provingly of individual groups as his con- 
venience was favoured by the sum and 
qualities of the several kinds of trees 
which enter into them. Aberrant and de- 
fective groups would offend his practical 
mind, and he would gladly have all con- 
formable to his main patterns, that de- 
scriptions and recognitions might for 
practical purposes be more easy. 

Thus nosologists have been disposed to 
set up ‘Types,’ and to look for the repeti- 
tion of these types for purposes of recog- 
nition and practical uses. 

If by the word ‘type’ we mean no more 
than a prevalent and recurrent group, a 
common order of symptoms, we may thus 
refer diseases to types. But we run into 
two dangers by so doing: we tend to 
undervalue diversities and the teachings 
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of diversity, fixing our eyes on the nug- 
gets and forgetting to test the ‘tailings’ ; 
moreover we keep up the error connoted 
in the word ‘type,’ which comes down to 
us from the platonist schools of philoso- 
phy. Diseases are not cast in a mould; 
nor would any one now affirm that behind 
phenomenal groups there exists a tran- 
scendental type towards which any par- 
ticular embodiment is an approximation ; 
although biologists of the school of Owen 
used language very like it not long ago, 
and the language of some of us, even if 
we do not talk of the ‘archi-’ or ‘schematic 
mollusc,’ implies the same thing still. We 
use the words ‘type’ and ‘typical’ too 
often, and bring with them something 
more than the notion of a mean—some 
sense of approximation to or falling away 
from a standard or conceptual model. 
Teachers who would deny that they apply 
the term ‘scarlet fever’ to a type in the 
sense of an ideal standard, yet themselves 
use and allow their disciples to use the 
word ‘type’ in such a sense. On every 
page of a student's notebook we see the 
phrases ‘a typical case’ or a ‘non-typical’ ; 
by the former some students seem to indi- 
cate a complete case, one, that is, which 
presents every symptom ever seen in the 
disease, others a case presenting a mean 
of them, and better called an ordinary 
case; others such a case as their teacher 
or their book sets forth; and lurking in 
the minds of most of them is the notion 
that there are real standards, or architypes, 
to which disease ought to conform, a no- 
tion which tends to blind them to the 
continuity of nature and the modes of 
causation. Description by ‘type’ lends 
itself, then, rather to the epic of disease 
as presented in those ‘systematic’ lectures 
on medicine which are mischievous to be- 
ginners, and except in the hands of teach- 
ers of fresh and original gifts, do on the 
whole more harm than good, preferring 
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academic reasoning and pictorial descrip- 
tion to the place of immediate observation 
and measurement at the bedside or in the 
laboratory.* 

Of the confusion which this term 
brings into our thought the discussion on 
‘change of type in disease’ is an example. 
Physicians try to conceive some standard 
to which a disease approximates, so that 
a change of type means generally a change 
of the features of this figment in the mind 
of the speaker. Thus there are as many 
types of disease as there are varieties of 
individual imagination. A change of type 
in a scientific sense is a ‘pseud-idea’—one 
which eludes analysis and definition. If 
we thoroughly realize that diseases are 
but so many attitudes of men we realize 
the correlative of this that there can no 
more be a standard pattern of disease than 
a standard pattern of man. That the func- 
tions even of a peculiar sort of man— 
Englishmen or Frenchmen, let us say— 
preserve a constant centre of gravity is 
highly improbable, as improbable as that 
circumstances should be permanently uni- 
form, or that differential evolution should 
bring about no changes in the relative 
values of component organs inter se." 
Man, even the most secluded and pro- 
tected of mankind, has advanced or retro- 
graded, and at various rates of accelera- 
tion; it has never been alleged, even of 
an Andaman islander, that he has stood 
still. 1 conceive that in the minds of the 
able and accomplished physicians who 
somewhat polemically declare that ‘disease 
has not changed its type’ there survives 
still—if unconsciously to themselves—a 

*Vide excellent remarks on systematic lec- 
tures on medicine by Sir J. Russell Reynolds in 
his Address to the British Medical Association 
in London in 1895. 

" Vide art. on “Typhus,’ in which Dr. Moore 
tells us that this symptom group varies with 


intellectual cultivation. This is certainly my 
experience also. 


belief that disease is an entity which so 
dominates mankind and its circumstances 
as to impress a large measure of uniform- 
ity upon the phenomena of their inter- 
action. Otherwise, it seems to me they 
would hesitate to assert that every per- 
turbation preserves a constant mean rate, 
and every deflected molecule a constant 
mean distance from a centre of gravity 
which never shifts. 

Yet, if we teach ourselves to regard 
diseases as oscillations of actual men and 
women, to assume a constancy of these 
attitudes is to assume a constancy of the 
kinds and generations of men, and a con- 
stancy of the circumstances under which 
they live. If the whole argument be not 
a dispute with windmills, at any rate it 
will not do in the same breath to de- 
nounce the mischief of ‘modern civiliza- 
tion.’ 

What ought physicians to mean, then, 
when they speak of types; and what shall 
we lack if this term be denied to us? 

Now, in any disease, the more closely 
a particular symptom is concerned with 
the functions of the organ affected, the 
more frequent will be its occurrence. In 
other words, if a large number of cases 
in which a certain organ is affected were 
arranged in order of the intensity with 
which the direct functions of the organism 
are affected, it would be found that in the 
more intense cases certain symptoms were 
universal or very frequent, and that as the 
intensity of the infection fell off, so also 
did the frequency of the occurrence of 
the symptom noted. 

The organisms of individuals are vari- 
able in themselves, and are subject to dis- 
turbances which are not identical in each 
instance; but a large number of observed 
cases of any disease may be grouped about 
a certain ‘morbid mean,’ and any par- 
ticular case of disease will naturally be 
compared with the ‘morbid mean.’ Any 
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symptom may vary in excess of or defect 
from this morbid mean, and thus the 
morbid mean forms a convenient standard 
for expressing to our minds the set or 
bent of the phenomena. 

By a typical case, then, we ought to 
signify (for we use the word very in- 
consistently) a case in which the symp- 
toms do not differ largely from those 
occurring in the ‘morbid mean.’ As 
parallel instances, we may take the varia- 
tion of the stature of the men of a nation 
about a mean, or the distribution of bullet 
marks on a target. 

Not only this question, but many others 
also might be explained if by plotting out 
measurable symptoms in curves we could 
get the mean intensity of each and the 
amount of its variability; and could deter- 
mine whether the measures are symmetri- 
cally arranged about this mean. To form 
such a curve the measurements would be 
set out along the abscissa, and the number 
of instances as ordinates. This is, how- 
ever, too difficult an undertaking to dis- 
cuss here, even were I capable of its dis- 
cussion. We have also to bear in mind 
that the treatment of statistics is some- 
what dangerous, unless carried out by one 
who has some acquaintance with the 
theory of errors; the curves might be 
constructed accurately, but they might be 
made and used on wrong principles. 


‘Causation’ 


Again, a like traditional habit of 
thought may be seen in respect of cau- 
sation itself. Students are taught on the 
highest authority to divide causes into the 
categories of ‘pre-disposing’ and ‘excit- 

*I may refer the inquiring reader to a paper 
by Prof. Karl Pearson in the Proc. Royal Soc., 
January 24, 1895, entitled ‘Mathematical Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Evolution’ ; although 
this paper is not written with a view to medi- 
cal applications, yet the principles set forth in 
it underlie all applications of the method. 


ing’—the ‘causae prevenientes’ and the 
‘causae efficientes’ of the schoolmen. This 
habit is mischievous in two ways: to di- 
vide causes into stronger and weaker 
kinds keeps up that obstinate habit of 
men to seek in the word ‘cause’ some- 
thing more than an indication of in- 
variable antecedence, something of a com- 
munity of nature between cause and ef- 
fect; and to associate with the word 
‘cause’ some notion of a casting act, of 
effort, or genesis; moreover, being a con- 
fusion of thought it breeds confusion. 
Need I say that by the causation of a 
thing we mean those events of the infinite 
past which preceded it—events which 
have no degree of rank or affinity, either 
with themselves or in respect of the thing 
under observation, and whose invariable 
precedence is a mere matter of routine 
experience and not of generation, enforce- 
ment, or even of colligation. Some of 
the antecedent events are nearer, others 
are more remote ; some vast sections of the 
system we take for granted, others which 
immediately concern us we quote; but 
there is no difference of quality—indeed, 
the same event may be called a ‘predis- 
posing cause’ at one moment and an ‘ex- 
citing cause’ at another: a certain coccus 
on one day harmlessly traverses the lung, 
on the next a chill and the coccus to- 
gether precede a pneumonia; which of 
the two is the exciting cause? Whichso- 
ever comes first, someone may say; but 
what if they arrive at the same moment? 
The distinction is of course absurd. We 
sometimes even hear of a ‘plurality of 
causes,’ or that one of two or three ‘causes’ 
might have produced a particular result. 
This is loose thinking; a certain general 
result—such as fever—might have been 
caused in this way or in that, but a ‘case,’ 
with all its individual characters, could 
have had but one set of antecedent 
phenomena and no other. Why this is we 
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know not ; that so it is, experience hitherto 
has taught us; and upon this experience 
we make our forecasts. 

Another otiose distinction is made in 
the formal separation of signs and symp- 
toms—signs being matters rather of di- 
rect, symptoms of inferential notation. 
The adjective ‘physical’ makes matters 
worse, and yet I have heard many a stu- 
dent worried by such distinctions, and 
have even seen questions on the distinc- 
tions in an examination paper! A cough 
or a pale cheek is of course as much a 
‘physical sign’ as a mitral murmur; every- 
thing that befalls a patient is a ‘symptom,’ 
and his symptoms are the signs of his mal- 
ady. Strictly speaking, health is a symp- 
tom group as well as disease, and this we 
must remember although common usage 
restricts the word to morbid incidents. 

From what has gone before, it becomes 
evident that all efforts to define diseases 
fully are in vain. The love of definition 
comes from the Socratic School,® and 
definition is absolutely necessary to settle 
a use of words, or of certain abstract con- 
ceptions, such as line, point, molecule, 
and the like, which are used as counters 
in reasoning ; these words and conceptions 
are arbitrarily adopted, and their use must 
be made precise by the logician. But to 
define a disease is to build the wall round 
the cuckoo: natural processes will not be 
thus impounded; they are infinite and 
elusive. To define is to pretend to sum 
up knowledge, or at any rate to enumer- 
ate likenesses and unlikenesses which are 
unexhaustable; we are no more in a po- 
sition to define diseases than to define 
dogs and cats. The use of ‘definitions,’ 
like the use of ‘types,’ leads the student 
to form conceptions which interfere with 
his appreciation of the infinite variety and 
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gradation of natural processes; like the 
use Of ‘types,’ it leads to contemplation 
of Krankheitsbegriffen rather than of 
Krankheitszustande—of entia rather than 
of fientia. The aspects of disease are not 
to be likened to a picture gallery in which 
every set of impressions is contained 
within its own frame. The ‘definitions’ 
of systematic writers on disease are of 
course no more than brief descriptions, 
and as such are no doubt useful as mere 
indications of subject matter. 

To sum up: disease is a state of a living 
organism, a balance of function more un- 
stable than that which we call health; its 
causes may be imported, or the system 
may ‘rock’ from some implicit defect, but 
the disease itself is a perturbation which 
contains no elements essentially different 
from those of health, but elements pre- 
sented in a different and less useful order. 
Diseases, therefore, have no analogy with 
the genera and species of the biologist. 
They may be arranged for convenience of 
reference by any external character, such, 
for example, as locality; but a natural 
classification of diseases is an arrangement 
of them in order of genetic affinity, and 
is a description of their causation. Diag- 
nosis is the recognition of a disease al- 
ready classified and the reference of it to 
its place, and thus differs from research 
or discovery. Classification is a measure 
of our knowledge of the pathology of all 
organisms, and a pathology limited to 
man, like a geocentric astronomy, is, or 
ought to be, a notion of the past. 

The causes of diseases cannot be di- 
vided into categories; causes are merely 
the antecedent phenomena—the routine 
found by experience to be invariable. Al- 
though symptom groups tend to run in 
sets, yet it is with much inconstancy, in- 
finite variety, and manifold transition ; so 
that although a disease may be summarily 
indicated by some prominent features, yet 
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to define it is a bootless quest; a defi- 
nition cannot be regarded as a schedule. 

Are then symptom groups so fluid that 
we can have no nomenclature? Insofar 
as organisms are differentiated into sys- 
tems, and their functions into depart- 
ments, their perturbations will have some 
corresponding orders, and appear in 
groups which more or less repeat each 
other; in other words, the more complex 
the organism, the more differentiated its 
symptom groups. For instance, a blow 
upon the head of a man is followed by a 
group of changes different from that 
which follows a blow upon his spine or 
abdomen; indeed, if the violence of the 
blow be given, the main characters of the 
resulting group in each case may be fore- 
told with some approach to accuracy. As 
we descend from man to lower animals, 
these results will have a more general 
character and their groups be less definite. 

Again, symptom groups can be ar- 
ranged in an order beginning with the 
most general and ending with the most 
special. Fever, for example, is a group of 
wide generality, and is found at any rate 
in all warm blooded animals; probably 
heat-regulation or tissue stability is in- 
herent in and conditioned by the very 
existence of a nervous system. The extra- 
ordinary manifestation of electric control 
in certain fishes also indicates to us that 
even cold blooded vertebrates have an 
electric regulation and analogous faculty. 
So far as I am aware, however, no experi- 
ments have been made upon local and 
general fluctuations of temperature in cold 
blooded animals subjected to catabolising 
agents, though tissue changes which oc- 
cur under such influences are described by 
Professor Adami in his article on Inflam- 
mation in this volume. If fever be a mem- 
ber of the class of most general symptom 
groups, the elaborate automatic actions 
of certain human epileptics might be 
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taken as instances of highly special groups 
of disordered functions, and between 
these extremes we may distinguish multi- 
tudes of groups of various stages of com- 
plexity, not by any means, as I have said, 
sharply defined one from the other, in- 
sensibly rather melting at their limits one 
into another, yet having uniformity 
enough on the whole to admit of naming 
in sets. “Well-marked cases’ are probably 
those in which a like perturbation is felt 
especially by one organ, or by one set of 
organs; a uniform irritant falling pre- 
cisely upon the same spot in the body 
must produce a group of events only not 
invariable in so far as the organism may 
be inconstant. Differences of conditions, 
however, which to our eyes are apparently 
very small, or even elusive, may and often 
do impress so great a change upon the 
features of definite perturbations in defi- 
nite spots as to blind us to the underlying 
similarity of causation. Not only, for ex- 
ample, may a morbific agent set up in one 
kind of mammalian animal a group of 
symptoms bearing little superficial re- 
semblance to the group set up by the same 
agent in another kind ; but, as the instance 
of the tsetze fly, among many others, 
shows us, the resulting syndroma may 
have widely different characters in the 
several varieties even of the same species 
—nay, in individuals of the same variety 
reared under different conditions. The so- 
called protective inoculations may be 
cases of the same order, though the rela- 
tions of artificial to natural immunity are 
not yet made clear; the former seems 
hitherto to be of a more temporary kind 
than the latter. 

Symptom groups, then, differ no doubt 
with the intimate form of grosser or finer 
parts in the various organisms, and every 
symptom indicates molecular disarray 
somewhere, could we but detect it; chem- 
ical and microscopical discovery, there- 
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fore, as they reveal more of such differ- 
ences, will explain more of the variations 
of disease—for illustration’s sake I may 
refer to the investigations of Metschni- 
koff, Kanthack, Hardy, and others on the 
blood corpuscles—if we have seen al- 
ready that variations in morbid phe- 
nomena bear no direct relation to the lines 
of obvious anatomical structure, and may 
vaty enormously with peculiarities of 
organization, chemical or other, which are 
so latent as hitherto to have escaped our 
analysis. If, indeed, we may properly ap- 
peal to protective inoculations in this 
place, the modified qualities of the con- 
trasted animals, however recondite, may 
not be very profound or permanent. 

When speaking of classification, I indi- 
cate these difficulties and the labour of de- 
tecting underlying similarities between 
groups of phenomena apparently dis- 
parate, and I will not enlarge again upon 
the same difficulties in respect of naming. 
We cannot name a series until we have 
laid down the main lines of it, and as 
meanwhile we must make provisional 
classes, so we must make provisional 
names. Descriptive names cannot be given 
until we have relatively complete patho- 
logical explanations; but by pathological 
explanations I mean no more than the 
formulation of series; or, in other words 
the discovery of the causation—of the 
‘antecedent routine,’ as Prof. Karl Pearson 
would say.?° 


Methods of Naming 


Those nosologists are not unreasonable 
who now cry out for names which shall 
indicate pathological characters, but they 
anticipate our powers. Until we have set 
forth the routine of events such names are 
impossible, or only possible partially and 
in so far as we have made out some frag- 
ments of the ‘routine.’ To compare 


* Grammar of Science. London, 1892. 


ethnology with pathology, let us suppose 
that an ethnologist of the linguistic school 
had fifty years ago discovered the Basques 
and called them Mongolian. Later eth- 
nologists, putting language in a much 
lower place as a test of race, would sup- 
plant this name by another—say by the 
present name, ‘Basque.’ No sooner is the 
former name uprooted and the new name 
affixed, than comes the craniologist to tell 
us that this people is of mixed race, and 
that distinctive names for at least two 
stems are required, and so forth. Now, 
names are not easy to attach, and when 
attached are still harder to get rid of; 
moreover, in the supposed instance, the 
name ‘Mongolian’ would, during its 
existence, not only be defective as an 
index of quality, but positively mischiev- 
ous as teaching some error—the name 
‘Basque,’ on the other hand, which con- 
veys no ethnological meaning, being in 
this respect a better one. 

Thus it is in the nomenclature of dis- 
ease; to give pathological names pre- 
maturely may be to teach error immedi- 
ately and persistently. By the illustrations 
I have used above, I have indicated that 
pathology has yet formulated but few 
series or even large segments of series of 
ordinary morbid phenomena. Events and 
startling features of the greatest import 
to us and to our patients come before us 
daily, and many times a day, and cannot 
be linked on to any other groups with 
which we are familiar. 

Before permitting ourselves, then, to 
fix names significant of current hypotheses 
upon symptom groups not even half 
understood, may it not be well, until our 
knowledge is enlarged, to wait and be 
content with some name that is but a 
label? Nay, it is undesirable even in our 
merely provisional and descriptive names 
to connote too much; in so doing, we may 
combine parts of different series the con- 
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currence of which is accidental. Take, for 
example, the disease often called exoph- 
thalmic goitre; this name, given descrip- 
tively, is bad because as a descriptive name 
it postulates two events, either of which 
may be absent from the group, while it 
omits the cardiac events which are at least 
of equal importance. Had a pathological 
name been given matters would have been 
worse still, seeing that at least three 
mutually exclusive hypotheses are on foot. 
Is it not really more scientific after all to 
be satisfied for a time with such a name 
as ‘Grave's disease,’ which sufficiently in- 
dicates the inconstant group of events we 
have in view, and commits us neither to 
a fixed order in the group nor to any pre- 
mature classification? Every physician, 


again, in his tractable moments, will ad- 
mit the usefulness of such a name as 
‘Bright's disease’ which, until the pathol- 
ogy of kidney disease is better under- 
stood, saves us from tossing on the con- 
flicting currents of interstitial, of glomeru- 


lar, or tubular nephritis. Dr. Dickinson, 
in an article in this work, has deliberately 
preferred the name Lardaceous Disease as 
one which in the present state of our 
knowledge commits to no notiones temere 
a rebus abstractae. 

But, it is argued, these names may con- 
fer an immortality on the wrong man! 
Well, oblivion blindly scattereth her pop- 
pies: yet after all, is this often so? These 
names may occasionally violate the strict 
order of priority in discovery, as do the 
names of capes and islands; but the man 
who attaches his name to a discovery us- 
ually deserves it. If the New World had 
been called after Columbus, neither Se- 
bastian Cabot nor Amerigo Vespucci 
would have had reason to complain. Nep- 
tune had often been observed before it 
was ‘discovered’ ; and a recent writer hap- 
pily said concerning Fraunhofer's lines, 
‘Wollaston saw them, but did not dis- 
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cover them.’ There were Brights before 
Bright, no doubt; but the great Guy's 
physician worked out that which previous 
observers had not genius or energy 
enough to reveal to mankind. 

And, after all, these names are, as I 
have said, but provisional tickets, and by 
no means always dedicatory—as measles, 
shingles, epilepsy, and the like. Such a 
label as ‘Graves’ disease, when it has 
served its temporary purpose, will give 
way to a pathological name when the 
series is discovered in which this malady 
has its place, and its position in that 
series is plotted out. Are nosologists so 
ignorant, then, that as yet we can have 
no scientific nomenclature? Can none of 
our names be an intellectual instrument? 
By no means; but we must be content to 
give such instrumental names to the 
simpler diseases, and thence cautiously to 
the more complex, remembering that to 
name scientifically a disease of complex 
causation is to suppose that pathology has 
advanced far beyond its present stage. 

Meanwhile, beside the ticket names, we 
have some, such as chorea, which, al- 
though given in ignorance of the nature 
of the malady, are fairly well descriptive; 
paralysis agitans is another good name of 
the kind; anatomical names also, such as 
bulbar palsy, disseminated sclerosis, and 
the like, are largely displacing those de- 
scriptive of symptoms—displacing, I say, 
and not superseding, because symptoms 
will probably hereafter be grouped under 
general and special heads from a clinical 
point of view, such as modified move- 
ments, modified sensations, modified re- 
flexes, modified secretions, and so forth. 
But with all this, we should fall short of 
any indication of general pathological 
characters—for instance, mischief in one 
anatomical seat, say in a joint, may be 
primarily of traumatic, chemical or 
microbic causation, and yet at certain 
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stages produce similar modifications of 
motion and sensation. Identical or closely 
similar results may be reached from dis- 
tant, and even widely different starting- 
points; and we come back to the con- 
clusion that in respect of most diseases 
we are ignorant of the series to which 
they belong. We can give a clinically de- 
scriptive name to ‘general paralysis’; or 
we can pathologically call it ‘chronic 
encephalitis, but we have not learned to 
what series—syphilitic or other—it be- 
longs; and until we know this we cannot 
finally name it. 

A name is not complete, therefore, un- 
less it indicate the tissue elements pri- 
marily engaged, and the series of which 
the affection forms a part. But the sub- 
ject is far too extensive and various, and 
our knowledge too small, to make it 
profitable to pursue the matter further in 
this place; indeed it cannot be fully dis- 
cussed without a survey of that field of 


comparative nosology—of the symptoms 
and the causes of them in all organized 
beings—the exploration of which is 
scarcely yet begun, unless it be in respect 
of certain diseases of animals and plants 


which interfere with our industries. 
Pathology itself remains in much the same 
merely ‘anthropocentric’ and descriptive 
stage as was anatomy fifty years ago; but 
its morphological stage is already initi- 
ated. 

Of our Terminology | have little to say 
—technical terms are more fluid than 
names, and are undergoing continual 
modification as our knowledge increases. 
As Dr. Kanthack incidentally discusses 
some weak points in our terminology in 
his article on the General Pathology of 
Infection, I will not speak so fully as I 
had intended on this subject. The im- 
provement of our terminology is much 
impeded by the loose clinical slang which 
too many teachers allow their pupils not 


only to use at the bedside, but to enter 
into their case-books also. Colloquial 
vulgarisms, effete terms of logic, relics of 
humoralism and pseudo-scientific phrases, 
make up a large part of the language of 
the wards, and so long as our teachers 
countenance, and even themselves use, 
such slovenly language, so long will stu- 
dents be content with it. It is but fair to 
add that Medicine is not a subject in 
which terminology and nomenclature find 
their best exemplification: the matters of 
our inquiry, not having relatively fixed 
specific characters, do not lend themselves 
as yet to the construction of an appro- 
priate terminology. If, for instance, we 
seek to affix a constant termination, such 
as ‘itis,’ to signify all kinds of inflam- 
mation, we are met by the inconstancy 
of the meaning of the term ‘inflam- 
mation,’ and by its possible confusion 
with the encroachments of competing tis- 
sues and with acute degenerations. We 
cannot yet say when fibrosis is ‘inflam- 
matory’ in origin, or when, on the other 
hand, it may be relatively atrophic, for 
we are also uncertain in our use of the 
terms atrophy or hypertrophy. Still there 
is no reason why in the near future these 
terms should not be better defined. I am 
not without hope that the work of Pro- 
fessor Adami and Dr. Mott in this vol- 
ume may go far to help us on our way. 
To illustrate at length the looseness of 
our terms, and the errors which arise from 
the equivocal use of any of them, were an 
undertaking far beyond the space at my 
disposal. The student finds his notorious 
security in terms,’ because he has not 
learned that one term does not always 
carry one and the same meaning. As Mr. 
Grote has said, no part of the Platonic 


™ Need I quote from Faust the well-known 
lines ?— 

Denn eben wo Begriffe feblen 

Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 
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writings is more useful than those Dia- 
logues in which the disputant is forced to 
feel how imperfectly he understands the 
phrases in common use. But it was re- 
served for Aristotle to recognize ‘equivo- 
cal terms’ as a class, and to assign to them 
a particular name. Until we are at one in 
our use of terms we cannot formulate 
propositions as true or false; we cannot, 
that is, combine our terms as subject and 
predicate. As was said of another matter, 
medical discourse and medical literature 
are ‘pervaded by assumptions’: I would 
therefore earnestly appeal to all bedside 
teachers to compel their pupils to look 
every term well over as it comes to them; 
to scrutinize it obversely, reversely and 
edgewise before using it as currency. As 
things are, candidates for degrees use arg- 
uments based upon equivocal terms, shel- 
ter themselves under phrases which save 
them the trouble of thought; and are dis- 
posed to feel as injured as Thrasymachus 
if these current phrases are challenged. 

I have spoken of the causation of 
disease; I have shown that diagnosis is 
the practical aspect of classification ; I will 
now conclude with a few words on 


Pro gnosis 


A living being is found in a given 
abnormal state (diagnosis) ; we have then 
to find how this came about (aetiology) ; 
and, thirdly, we have to foretell the state 
in which the creature will be at a given 
future time. Such forecasts are already 
possible when we deal with large num- 
bers. If we wish to know the mean dura- 
tion of life in a young man of twenty 
years of age we have tables at hand which 
will inform us; if any particular young 
man be associated with a sufficiently large 
number of others like himself, we can 
deal with him on a definite ‘curve of fre- 
quency.’ 


But when a particular patient comes to 
a physician he is not satisfied to know 
the mean expectation of a thousand suf- 
ferers in his case, but he will insist upon 
knowing the future part of the curve of 
his own individual phases. If he present 
himself before a physician of large ex- 
perience he will get some such estimate— 
an estimate fallible, it is true, but in many 
cases having sufficient probability to justi- 
fy the patient in laying out his plans for 
the future with some competence. 

Now, how is this attained? Let us go 
a step farther, and consider a sub-class of 
the young men aged twenty, namely, 
young Englishmen; we may still find sta- 
tistics for this purpose, and give an esti- 
mate of the mean duration of life in this 
sub-class. Suppose that we go a step 
farther still, and construct a class still 
more subordinate, namely, of young med- 
ical students, or of young medical stu- 
dents in a certain university, or of young 
medical students classed as students, oars- 
men, .or cricketers, and we may still find 
something like statistics to guide us. But 
in thus subdividing our classes, we shall 
soon arrive at sub-classes for which reg- 
istered statistics are no longer available— 
the numbers are too few, the cases too 
special, or they have not been tabulated. 
Thus we approach the prognosis of indi- 
vidual cases, and rely more and more 
upon the quality of the observer. In dis- 
cussing this matter with Dr. Venn, it ap- 
peared to us, nevertheless, that the 
method is still one of statistics—one of 
conscious or unconscious abstraction, 
based upon numerical summary. The ac- 
cumulated experience, although not form- 
ulated, is nevertheless an accumulation of 
records of cases—cases recorded imper- 
fectly, it may be, but written upon the 
memory of a skilled observer, and of these 
the observer more or less automatically 
strikes a mean when called upon to esti- 
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mate the expectation of a given life, or 
of particular events in the life. The ob- 
server may rely more upon his note-books, 
and make a calculation dependent upon 
their fulness and accuracy; or he may rely 
rather upon an acquired instinct bred of 
accumulated impressions upon his senses, 
and dependent upon the tenacity of his 
memory and the quickness of his observ- 
ing faculties: still in either case—whether 
the judgment be more automatic or less 
automatic—it is based, in the last analysis, 
upon statistics, and the result has the more 
validity as the number of observed cases 
increases. 

Again, this acquired judgment does not 
wholly die with the individual.1* The 
instructed observer formulates certain 
middle axioms which he illustrates at the 
bedside before his pupils: using these 
with discrimination, his pupils revise, 
confirm or modify them and thus some- 

* Dr. Venn writes to me on this last passage 
as follows:—'I think this is very important. I 
have often been struck by the way in which an 
apparently subjective judgment can be per- 
petuated, as an almost objective standard, 


within some specially trained class of persons, 
who are in frequent communication.’ 


thing like of a body of quasi-statistical 
knowledge is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. As observation be- 
comes more accurate, as the number of 
observed cases increases, and as classes 
are better and better distinguished, the 
nearer will the physician be able to ap- 
proach an accurate prognosis—though the 
time when any sufficient rule can be ap- 
plied to individual cases must long be out 
of our sight; and the application of any 
approximate rules must long be sub- 
ordinate to the instinctive tact of the edu- 
cated physician himself, who alone can 
apprehend the sum of the peculiarities 
which must modify their application to 
individual instances. Like the so-called 
cumulative photographic image which re- 
sults from the blending of many super- 
posed faces of the same kind, there grow 
up before the mind's eye of the educated 
physician, images of this morbid facies, 
and of that, to which he refers individual 
instances; and he pronounces his opinion 
of the state and probable future phases 
of individuals as these severally vary this 
way or that from the standards within 
himself. 





All this is simply to say that with old maps we traverse a new 
territory. The issue is sharp. If we cannot or will not make the ter- 
ritory old again to suit the maps, we must make the maps new to suit 
the territory. If we cannot or will not cease to use science in some 
areas of our experience, we must begin to use it in those other 
areas where we have so long preserved and cherished the old ways. 
If we cannot or will not cease to experiment upon our material world 
and our physical things, we must begin to experiment upon our- 
selves, our beliefs, and social customs, our ways of living together 


in a world that has shrunk to the size of a small state. 


For when 


the world changes faster than do those who live in it, they become, 
by definition and inexorably, increasingly maladjusted to it. 
WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries 
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EVALUATION: WITH AND 


WITHOUT WORDS’ 


|i 1938, Hitler's voice was being heard 
over the world, and the Wehrmacht 
was being readied fer the march through 
Poland. Mussolini was still beating his 
breast, and Mosley was gathering cour- 
age. In this country the strident voices 
of their counterparts sounded strange 
amidst the echoes of Jefferson, of Lin- 
coln’s Inaugurals and of Wilson's ‘New 
Freedom.’ There was a threatening fervor 
and a rasping anger that stirred multi- 
tudes to belief in the doctrines of blood 
and soil, of babies for Der Fuehrer, of 
hatreds consuming helpless and innocent 
minorities. Here was a world in which a 
teacher of public speaking could see his 
art spent in the cause of perversion and 
destruction, debased to the misery of mil- 
lions. 

The great counter-chorus of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, DeGaulle, Benes, was 
to be heard later. In 1938 they were only 
small voices. One felt the need of a pro- 
phylaxis, of a cleansing agent with which 
to sterilize the obscenities and decadent 
mouthings of the New Orders. I was 
reasonably familiar with Aristotle’s Logic 
and Rhetoric. I had studied Blueler on 
dereistic thinking, Bentham on Fictions, 

* Presented at the meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech. Columbus, 
Ohio, December 29, 1945. Dr. Lee is Assistant 
Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Public Speaking, School of Speech, North- 


western University, and author of Language 
Habits in Human Affairs. 
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and Vaihinger’s Philosophy of As If. 1 
had been exposed to John Dewey, the 
Robinsons, and the Thorndikes on reflec- 
tive thinking. I knew about Whitehead 
on ‘misplaced concreteness’ and about 
Freud on rationalization. William James 
and Santayana were more than just names. 
But nowhere did I find a method, a way 
by which one could boldly go at the 
primitivism and un-reason so rapidly en- 
gulfing the world. 

It was then that a colleague in the 
Northwestern Sociology Department told 
me about a little-known man, interested 
in mathematics and psychiatry, living in 
Chicago, who, back in 1933, had said 
that Hitler's utterances were strikingly 
like the pattern of the paranoid, and that 
in addition, this man had some interest- 
ing notions about a preventive for the 
poisons of irrationality. I spent the next 
year reading Korzybski’s two books, two 
pamphlets, and some thirty articles. I 
found a method in his general semantics 
which filled some of the vacuum. 

Korzybski made nothing I knew obso- 
lete or irrelevant. Only a scant half-dozen 
of his notions had never been approxi- 
mated before. But he did a great deal to 
reveal the restricted character of much 
that I knew. He provided a perspective, 
a means whereby some disconnected areas 
became related. He systematized what 
everyone knew piecemeal. He showed 
how to anatomize a developing defeatism 
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in terms both congenial and healthy. And 
he put in terms that were forthright and 
utterly simple some methods by which I 
could ‘think’ about ‘thinking,’ and make 
sense about some of the ‘non-sense’ 
around me. 

He was able to do this for me, I think, 
because of a peculiar interest not only in 
what people said but also in how they 
evaluated; not only in what people did, 
but in the character of the evaluations 
which accompanied the doing. That is 
to say: suppose a man says or does some- 
thing. An observer then can look at two 
aspects of the situation: (1) at what was 
said or done, and (2) at the type of eval- 
uation manifested. 

Here is an example. 


Assumptions 

On a crowded bus, a soldier stood 
up and offered his seat to a woman. She 
snubbed his courtesy with the remark: 

‘No thank you, I don’t want your 
seat. Anyway, you should be in Italy 
with my son.’ 

‘In what part of Italy is your son 
located?’ the soldier calmly inquired. 

‘I don’t know,’ snapped the woman. 

‘I wish you did, because you might 
tell him to look around for my arm 
over there,’ smiled the soldier. 

It was then the woman observed 
that his right sleeve was empty. 
Forget, if you will, all matters of gram- 

mar, rhetoric, definitions, meaning of 
terms, etc. Think only of the way the 
woman sized up the situation. Notice 
that she took a certain view or attitude 
toward the boy's wartime status. Notice 
that she ‘felt’ and ‘thought’ a certain way 
about him, that she interpreted the boy's 
role in terms of a certain set of premises 
or assumptions—in short, she evaluated 
in a certain pattern. What did she do? 
In technical terms, she identified what she 


saw with her assumptions or creeds about 
it; she confused a private knowledge of 
the situation with the situation itself; she 
took on a finality with respect to her judg- 
ment rarely justified by events, etc., etc. 
Her evaluation can be characterized as, 
say, stupid, mean, narrow, blind, im- 
mature. 

Incidentally, such a pattern of evalu- 
ation has its counterpart in the drama of 
Chapter III, Section 3, Paragraph 8 of 
the official report of the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board, entitled ‘Failure of Air- 
craft Warning Service to Advise of Ap- 
proaching Planes, 7 December, 1941.’ 
There are described the incidents sur- 
rounding Lt. Tyler's snappy ‘Forget it,’ 
when Pvt. Lockard reported, minutes be- 
fore the fatal attack, that the oscilloscope 
indicated a large number of planes ap- 
proaching from a direction three degrees 
east of north. Lt. Tyler's evaluation of 
the situation was of a piece with our un- 
named woman’s. He, too, assumed a 
knowledge he did not have. He, too, 
identified his assumptions with a more 
precise description of the events. He, too, 
acted in unreflective signal fashion. That 
this is not a mere academic grasping at 
minutiae is clear in the point the Board 
makes: if the Lieutenant's sizing-up of 
the situation had been characterized by 
somewhat more rigor, then ‘the losses 
might have been very greatly lessened.’ 

May I invite your attention here to 
something so basic that it is sometimes 
overlooked. The woman and Lt. Tyler 
were not merely ‘careless,’ ‘inexperienced,’ 
or ‘irresponsible’ in the usual sense. Their 
‘mistakes’ were specific—but little is to be 
achieved by insuring that they or others 
do not make those particular mistakes 
again. Of deeper importance is the rela- 
tive generality of the sort of orientation 
or pattern of evaluating that made these 
particular mistakes possible. It is only 
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when the pattern of evaluating is sig- 
nificantly modified that we will have any 
substantial guarantee against such ‘stu- 
pidity’ in similar and in widely different 
situations.* 


Evaluations 

Such an approach to Korzybski permits 
a quick statement of what general se- 
mantics is about. From one point of view, 
it is a study of the standards, patterns, 
and mechanisms of human evaluation 
wherever they occur. Korzybski, however, 
does not stop there. He asks: should we 
not do something about the woman's and 
the Lieutenant's evaluation so as to pre- 
vent such stupidity and disordering in 
other moments of their living? His ef- 
fort to work out specific, usable, and 
teachable methods by which one can be 
trained in the means of proper evalua- 
tion is the heart of what students of gen- 
eral semantics study. Korzybski’s great 
and enduring contribution to me, then, 
was the fact that he had evolved a means 
of checking the adequacy of our evalua- 
tions: i.e., he had a scheme by which 
one could describe the difference between 
the kinds of evaluation mechanisms which 
produce the degrees of survival and non- 
survival, of maturity and infantilism, of 
discrimination and identification, of the 
critical and the thoughtless, which human 
beings show. He cataloged a very large 
number of the patterns of evaluation 
which, in our time, play a role in multi- 
plying the maladjustments, confusions, 
conflicts, and prejudices in daily life. And 
at the same time he was able to describe 
the approaches and techniques of those 
whose evaluations have led to the produc- 
tive and significant contributions to our 
culture. 

*I am indebted to Professor Wendell John- 


son for the insight which led to the emphasis 
on this point. 


His analysis, quite unlike those of other 
systematists I had known, does not de- 
pend on any esoteric terminology. Out 
of some ninety ‘key’ terms, there were 
only eight ‘new’ words. The remainder 
were terms that had been in use previ- 
ously in mathematics, logic, psychiatry, 
etc.” 

There is a deeply human concern in 
all this. When one looks at the way 
people evaluate, he takes on all comers. 
Korzybski, himself, has never drawn the 
caste or class line. He is vociferous (some 
would say almost too much so) in his 
desire that everyone should learn the 
mechanisms of talking sense. The fact 
that Korzybski knew calculus when he 
was eight, that he was trained as an engi- 
neer, that he reads in six languages, that 
his hearing was affected in the first World 
War, that he put together his findings 


? The terminology of General Semantics: ab- 
stracting, action by contact, additivity, adjust- 
ment, allness, assumptions, asymmetrical (sym- 
metrical), canalization (Bahnung), condition- 
ality (degrees of), blockage, causality, circu- 
larity of knowledge, colloidal, confusion of 
orders, consciousness of abstracting, continuity, 
copying, date, delayed reaction, description- 
inference, difference, elementalism, etc., evalu- 
ation, event, exponential, extension, few-valued, 
function, higher and lower order, hyphen, iden- 
tification, identity, illusion, index, infantilism, 
infinite-valued, infinitesimal, infinity, integra- 
tion (cortex-thalamus), intension, invariance, 
isness, non-aristotelian, neuro-linguistic, meuro- 
semantic, objective level, label, magic, map, 
mechanism, multi-dimensional, multi-ordinal, 
multi-valued order (natural and reversed), or- 
ganism-as-a-whole, premises (negative), proc- 
ess, projection, propositional function, psycho- 
logic, quotes, relations, semantics, self-reflex- 
iveness, signal, silence, similarity, structure, 
structural differential, space-time, stratification, 
subject-predicate, symbol (reaction), thalamic 
(cortical), time-binding, types of reaction, un- 
defined terms, over/under defined terms, vati- 
able, visualization. (The ‘new’ words are 
italicized.) [Eprror’s NOTE: See ‘Glossary of 
General Semantics Terms’ scheduled for pub- 
lication in our next issue. } 
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when he was over fifty, alone, outside all 
academic channels — this background 
sometimes incapacitates him for the easy 
give and take of the classroom, for the 
philosophic badinage of our learned 
journals. 
You may not be persuaded by anything 
I cam say that the discipline of general 
semantics is worth complicating your 
existence with. I justify my telling you 
all this on one ground only: that you 
should see that the failure or refusal to 
take heed of evaluation is itself a kind of 
evaluation. The business of living in- 
volves choices, decisions, emphases. The 
mad racing of the inciters of pogroms 
and lynchings are entries in the book of 
human history even as the patient vigils 
of the Curies or the Ehrlichs. But there 
is a difference in the evaluations. What I 
felt the need of in 1938, and what I still 
find useful, is an organon which defined 
the patterns of good sense, which served 
as a guide to their recognition. And if'l 
emphasize this now, it is because of my 
feeling that we have, pethaps, neglected 
the analysis of adequacy, not in the minor 
moments when little is at stake, but in 
the moments of personal and social crisis, 
in the occasions when conflicts are brew- 
ing, in the search for solutions. These 
are the moments when human evaluation 
means something. If participants size up 
the problems and each other in ways that 
ate not productive or merely in terms that 
had validity when life was simpler, then 
we may expect a deepening in the social 
cleavages and a multiplication of unsolved 
problems in our time. For we have then 
prevailing standards of evaluation which 
are regressive and harmful, neither fit nor 
appropriate for those who would use the 
wisdom of which they are capable.’ 
~ "Not every every individual knows or realizes the 
regres of, or seemingly consciously cares 
for, epistemology; yet every one unconsciously 
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But what specifically can a teacher of 
Public Speaking, Argumentation, Discus- 
sion, or Persuasion do with this theory of 
evaluation? It is too soon to give a thor- 
ough answer to that question. There is 
need for research, experiment, study. 
There are a hundred beliefs about what 
can be done. I shall try to tell you a bit 
about what I have done with the theory. 
I should, however, tell you that I have no 
secret methods, and that there are no 
initiation rites or purification ceremonies. 
I begin very simply with this fact: 

Every speech or every utterance of every 
student, no matter the situation, manifests 
some sort of evaluation. The students 
I have had in my classes exhibit the gamut 
from the best to the worst. I have seen 
them show the full range of the patterns 
Korzybski has written about. 

On occasion, a boy will spend his time 
trying to determine the truth or falsity of 
assertions which are merely ambiguous. 
He can argue without end about state- 
ments in the form: ‘Negroes can’t fight,’ 
or “The New Deal wasted money ;’ but he 
cannot determine whether the statements 
are true or false in any degree so long 
as his evaluation is based on non-aware- 
ness of the mathematical distinction be- 
tween a propositional function and a 
proposition. The key terms in these sen- 
tences imply variables and so must be con- 
has one and acts and lives by it. Each indi- 
vidual has his own special problems, the solu- 
tion of which always claims the whole man, 
and no man is complete, unless he consciously 
realizes the permanent presence in his life of 
some standards of evaluation. Every one has 
thus some epistemology. There is no way of 
parting with it,—nor with air, nor with water, 
—and live. The only problem is whether his 
standards of evaluation are polluted with prim- 
itive remains of bygone ages, in a variety of 
ways; or sanified by science and modern epis- 
temology.’ Quoted from E. Mach by A. Kor- 
zybski, Science and Sanity, p. 554. 
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sidered ambiguous until assigned a value. 
How can one decide the degree of truth 
or falsity of statements which are non- 
committal? The moment a value is as- 
signed to ‘Negroes,’ and ‘New Deal,’ 
(along with their predicates) locating the 
individuals and organizations at a place 
and in time, then observations and reports 
can be made from which decision becomes 
possible. It is not easy, in the fleeting 
minutes of a public speaking or a discus- 
sion Class, to bring students to the reali- 
zation that this pattern of misevaluation 
is to be found widely, but whenever I 
really get this point across, something 
happens to make the undergraduates’ mus- 
ings on Life, Women, and Fraternities 
something more than discursive chit-chat. 
Every now and then a boy who majors 
in physics or chemistry and who has 
caught the virus of ‘Science’ full strength, 
seems to talk like Mr. Gradgrind in 
Dickens’ Hard Times. 
Now what I want is Facts. Teach these 
boys and girls nothing but Facts. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything 
else. You can only form the minds of 
reasoning animals upon Facts; nothing 
else will ever be of any service to them 
. . . We hope to have, before long, a 
board of facts composed of commis- 
sioners of fact, who will force the 
people to be a people of fact, and of 
nothing but fact. 
To counter such an emphasis, I recall the 
little story from Thomas Fuller's The 
Holy State (1642). 
A Gentleman, having led a company 
of children beyond their usual journey, 
they began to be weary and joyntly 
cried to him to carry them; which be- 
cause Of their multitude he could not 
do, but told them he would provide 
them horses to ride on. Then cutting 
little wands out of the hedge as nagges 
for them, and a great stake as a geld- 


ing for himself, thus mounted Phancie 
put mettall into their legs, and they 
came cheerfully home. 


There are many moments when ‘the facts’ 
are not enough, when we need the fresh 
play of fancy and wit and sentiment. Of 
course, there is a place for poetry, for 
the expression of hopes, faiths, ideals, and 
for deep feeling. These need to be ex- 
plored and exploited. The boy's so-called 
scientific evaluation must be seen to over- 
simplify the fulness of existence. He ab- 
stracts and seems not conscious that he 
does. His retreat to the seclusion of facts 
is at best only a temporary shelter. I 
hasten to explain that we must not (fol- 
lowing the pattern of a certain kind of 
esthete) degrade the role of ‘facts’ either. 
What is good sense is the recognition that 
each has a role, that one should not be 
confused with the other, that one should 
not be palmed off as if it were the other, 
that we never let ourselves be deceived 
into the identification of the two, that 
when one is needed we do not rest con- 
tent with the other.‘ 


*And the same goes for ‘Just So’ stories. 
When I hear a boy pooh-pooh the theories that 
have been constructed to explain what we can- 
not possibly know directly—like how, the world 
developed or how man learned to speak—lI try 
to remind him that these theories are the best 
we have, and that his disparagement is of a 
piece with those who take these ‘Just So’ tales 
to be a never-modifiable gospel. It is the better 
part of wisdom to be able to tell the difference. 
‘It is only just coming to be realized that lan- 
guage has different functions and is used on 
different levels. The amount of lost motion in 
our social contacts because of failure to realize 
this is appalling. The implication in language 
as used always seems to be that it is on the 
factual level, whereas analysis of meanings dis- 
closes that in social situations the factual use is 
probably the least frequent of all. The speaker 
himself usually does not understand on what 
level he is talking, and what he says is for that 
reason often inconsistent with what he does. 
Whence arise the appearances of dishonesty, 
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Nostalgia and Fear of Change 


I listen very closely whenever I get a 
hint of nostalgia in a boy's serious con- 
sideration of a problem. The ‘homesick- 
ness’ for the simplicity of his youthful 
images is all right when a man plays at 
phantasy, but when there is at stake the 
solution of recalcitrant difficulties, then 
he'd better face the situation. It is then 
that I find the paragraph from Chapter 
VII of Chesterton’s Orthodoxy useful. 

But all conservatism is based upon the 

idea that if you leave things alone you 

leave them as they are. But you do not. 

If you leave a thing alone you leave it to 

a torrent of change. If you leave a 

white post alone, it will soon be a black 

post. If you particularly want it to be 
white you must always be painting it 
again; that is, you must be always 
having a revolution. Briefly, if you 
want the old white post you must have 

a new white post. 

I have sat through innumerable ex- 
amples of a type of evaluation in which 
speakers assume in their speech a uni- 
formity or a unity nowhere to be found 
in the living phenomena referred to. To 
talk in general terms is one of our most 
sophisticated abilities since we are thus 
able to bring many diverse matters to 
common focus. But that same ability, 
when our talk is unexamined, makes pos- 
sible assertions which, in turn, blur the 
very diversity of existence. Goethe once 





the misunderstandings and recriminations. How 
much would be left of any political speech if 
the language were rigorously kept to the factual 
level? Imagine the speaker being required to 
label the levels of his discourse, as: “Now I 
am talking on the factual level; now I am talk- 
ing on the emotional level; now. I am talking 
on the propaganda level.” What will happen 
when every listener labels the levels for him- 
self?’ P. W. Bridgman, ‘The Prospect for In- 
telligence,’ The Yale Review, Spring, 1945, 
pp. 454-455. 


said that theory is gray and only the tree 
of life stays green. There is penetration 
in this observation when one has to listen 
to speakers more interested in a bloodless 
simplicity than they are in the richness of 
experience. Remember that to talk in big 
broad terms is much, much easier than to 
take into account the differences and dis- 
parities which don’t fit. It is not the 
neglect of differences but the state of a 
boy’s evaluation which lets a rough ap- 
proximation or a coarse formula pass as 
its contrary, which bothers me. Almost 
anyone with a smattering of economics 
can give you the works on how ‘price’ in 
general is made, with little or no study 
of the prices of such things as newspapers, 
coal, nylon, peanuts, or children’s dolls. 
I've heard learned talk about ‘the struc- 
ture of an industry,’ even though text- 
book-manufacturing, news services, pub- 
lic utilities, etc., have patterns that are 
significantly dissimilar. The economics 
and politics of industry and government 
are rarely as uniform as the easy talking 
would have us believe. And how often 
have I heard learned discourse that the 
character or philosophy of a people was 
thus-and-so, as if the happy symmetry of 
the analysis was inevitably duplicated in 
the living people. As Korzybski says, 
‘partial truths are sometimes the worst 
lies.’ I tell the students, of course, you 
may talk in general terms if you wish, but 
don’t be misled into thinking that such 
evaluation adequately characterizes the 
extraordinarily unique and specific facts 
of existence. Sure, you may squeeze things 
into any verbal mold you choose, just re- 
member that the mold is different from 
the things. 

In this connection, it is amusing—and 
often sobering—to read about the diffi- 
culties encountered by those pioneers 
whose researches turn up data which lie 
outside the tidy classifications and cozy 
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theories which prevail at any moment. 
And what a struggle it is, then, to break 
through the narrow verbal enclosures, to 
deal with what Wittgenstein calls ‘the 
contemptuous attitude towards the par- 
ticular case.’ An experience of Freud's is 
revealing in this connection: 
When Freud said that he was con- 
vinced that hysteria could also afflict 
men [as well as women}, the chair- 
man of the [Vienna Medical} society 
said that this was incredible . . . The 
physicians in charge of the medical di- 
visions refused to co-operate with him 
and one of them exclaimed: ‘But my 
dear colleague, how can you talk such 
nonsense! Hysteria really means uterus ; 
how then can a man become hyster- 
ical?’ 5 
Then there are times when it suddenly 
occurs to me that the boys and girls are 
cooing too smoothly, when their talk 
seems to mask rather than illuminate the 
things around me. That is the moment 
when I become conscious of their immer- 
sion in verbalism, when their evaluations 
seem cut off from contact with what is 
beyond words. Then Louis Agassiz’ ad- 
vice becomes clear: ‘If you study nature 
in books, when you go out-of-doors you 
cannot find her.’ And the advice of that 
other teacher seems momentous: “That 
ye study to be quiet.’ Verbal analysis can- 
not be a substitute for immediate ac- 
quaintance with things. And the assertion 
of one of my students that an explanation 
of a work of art was as important as a 
first-hand looking at it, is but a character- 
istic witness to an over-emphasis on the 
verbal that needs correction. The talk of 
a caged parrot is at best a wearisome 
enterprise, but the talk of our youngsters, 
divorced from the sensuous adventure of 
"A. A. Brill. Freud’s Contribution to Psy- 


chiatry. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1944, pp. 53-54. 


looking and handling and listening, is, 
also, too often an enterprise fraught with 
emptiness and future danger, since there 
may be occasions in the making of plans 
and programs when they must be acutely 
sensitive to the sources of their wisdom, 
whether from their talking or their ‘know- 
ing.’ ® 

Korzybski has been relentless in mak- 
ing me conscious that as a public speak- 
ing teacher, it is, perhaps, not enough 
that men speak fluently, but that they 
never forget that their speech, in the im- 
portant affairs of the day, should have re- 
lation to or be derived from, or have con- 
nections in the living and the life, lest we 
come to accept the shadow for the sub- 
stance, the image for the face. 


Allness—Ipse Dixit 


And then, at least once a semester, 
there is a boy who takes a subject and 
talks about it in a way that makes me feel 


that, unless something unusual happens, 
here is one more Unteachable Man in the 
making. He never says so, but you know 
that he has spoken and that nothing more 
remains to be said. He sounds ever so 
much like that Eternal Parent whose /pse 
dixits may never be questioned. It is his 
counterparts who breathe the totalitarian 
spirit, who parade the superiority of their 
kind. He it is who sets limits around 
ideas when there are no limits. It is his 
kind of evaluation which looks on the 
solemnity of an utterance as the guarantee 
of its accuracy. He is the man who is so 
busy with the search for perfect solutions 
that he has no time for the approxima- 
tions which alone are possible amid the 

*Santayana once wrote wryly, ‘Words and 
things were never farther apart than in our 
uneducated times . . . By uneducated times .. . 
I mean that we are over-educated verbally and 


without roots in Mother Earth.’ Quoted in a 
Letter to the Editors, Time, Jan. 31, 1944, p. 6. 
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conflict of interests. He is the self-made 
man, oblivious to the efforts of his help- 
ers and the countless achievements of 
generations before, whose labor built the 
capital on which each of us draws. He is, 
in miniature, the everlasting know-it-all, 
unconscious of the abstracting process of 
the human nervous system. 

You see the ‘allness mechanism’ in the 
frenzied search for single causes in a 
world where causes are many. You see it 
in the habits of naming, by which we seek 
to pigeon-hole things and people once- 
and-for-all. ‘It is easy to call names under 
provocation,’ as Santayana says, ‘but does 
that exhaust the question?’ You see it in 
an insistence on the permanence of things, 
people, institutions, programs, regardless 
of what happens. There is no permanence 
in them. Only in relations can invariance 
be found. 

It is not easy to deal with allness-eval- 
uation patterns, even though it is child’s 
play to establish the fact of non-allness. 
I like the story of the walk Johannes 
Brahms and Gustav Mahler once took to- 
gether in Ischl near Salzburg. 

The old master contended that there 
were no great composers any more and 
that the end of creative music had oc- 
curred. The two had just arrived at the 
bridge of the Ischl River. Mahler 
pointed down to the stream and said, 
“Look, here comes the last wave!’ 
Well, this is just the beginning, just a 

hint of the kind and scope of evaluation- 
analysis that can be made in public speak- 
ing classrooms, for which neither sorcery 
nor special talent is required. I give ear 
to what is said, to how it is said, and to 
the standard of evaluation involved. Were 
I a professor of general semantics, rather 
than of public speaking, I should focus 
entirely on the character of the evalua- 
tion. But if I stop to think of the future 
of these students, I note full well that 


there may come a time when the arts of 
invention, arrangement, style, and de- 
livery are useful and necessary. They are 
few indeed who never have the oppor- 
tunity to argue with or to seek to per- 
suade others. Does one interested in 
proper evaluation seek to outlaw the 
study of persuasion? One might as well 
urge the stoppage of time. Even the 
preacher who preaches against preaching 
still preaches. I do not stop students from 
talking and discussing. Neither would I 
stop them from learning and practicing 
the devices of rhetoric. What I do ask is 
this: that anyone talking, discussing, or 
persuading recognize, with much more 
than common clearness, the areas of self- 
deception, of identification, of over- 
simplification, of verbalism, of misdirec- 
tion, etc., etc., lest he extend these sources 
of confusion in our time. Maybe it is 
too late to correct the attitudes which 
lead even the wisest among us to try to 
answer unanswerable questions and de- 
fine undefined terms—but at least, we 
shall not have given them the approval 
of silence. 


Topics and Projects 

I have tried, maybe too quickly, to give 
you a few examples of what can be done 
in the classroom without telling you much 
of the principles of general semantics 
which give rise to the points of view and 
without covering more than a fraction of 
the total Korzybski has uncovered. But 
as a teacher of speech, I do not have to 
stop there. For there are further rela- 
tions between the of evalu- 
ation and the work of a teacher of public 


8- 

In the various public speaking classes, 
the teacher’s work has to do with instruc- 
tion in certain methods and principles. 
In one sense, the skill of the teacher can 
be known by the skill of his students. I 
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should urge that a thorough-going under- 
standing of the orientation and mechan- 
isms of evaluation comprehended in the 
subject matter of general semantics may 
do something to improve the abilities of 
teachers. Even if he gets nothing else, a 
teacher may find assignments which he 
can use to vary the tempo. There has 
been, so far, little work done. I can only 
suggest that for myself this discipline has 
thrown light on a number of old ques- 
tions. And from it I have found fresh 
clues and suggestions on how to deal 
with the following: 


How to get rid of some ‘ideas’ students 
have about themselves which give rise to 
stagefright. 

An assignment by which to teach stu- 
dents to differentiate between statements 
of facts and statements which involve in- 
ferences and conjectures. 

A method of explaining the weakness 
of deductive reasoning. 

A simplified means of describing the 
relations between the modes of reasoning 
in argument. 

A yardstick to measure the generality or 
specificity of an utterance. 

A direct way of dealing with ambiguity. 

A technique of analyzing the kinds of 
conflict which arise in discussions and 
things a discussion leader can do to dis- 
solve them. 

A way of analyzing a question to see 
if it can be answered or merely discussed. 

A way of dealing with the excessive 
claims of a debater. 

Which is, perhaps, a good place for me 
to stop. 

This list is not offered as evidence of 
the insight of the present speaker. It is 
offered as indication of the heuristic value 
of the discipline of general semantics to 
me, not necessarily as a prescription for 


A teacher is not always a teacher. He is 
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sometimes a student, getting degrees or 
writing papers on the techniques and pub- 
lic influence of speech-making. Here, too, 
it seems to me evaluation analysis may 
have some suggestive value. Certainly, 
students at a loss for research themes may 
find fertile ground in the attempt to estab- 
lish or deny the usefulness of these ap- 
proaches. I am eager to grant, in the ab- 
sence of verified demonstrations, that I _ 
don’t know exactly how useful some of 
the specific methods are in comparison 
with others. In addition, a focus on eval- 
uation sometimes turns up research prob- 
lems. I list but three: 

1. A systematic analysis of any of the 
modes of misevaluation and their effects 
in any one or a group of speeches; for 
example, to what extent did the allness- 
attitudes of the Abolitionists build an in- 
transigeance that prevented further dis- 
cussion and compromise on the slavery 
issue? 

2. What was the predictability index 
of the prophecies (Did what they said 
would happen, happen?) made by speak- 
ers on an issue like the proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal Reserve Banking System or 
Woman Suffrage? 

3. A catalog of the verbal devices by 
which a subject can be ‘talked to death;’ 
e.g., the attack on the Beveridge Report 
in England in 1944." 


Evaluation of Reality 

It is well to note that a teacher of 
speech does not live in a vacuum. In a 
very real sense, the conflicts of the legis- 
lative assemblies and public forums are 
mirrored in what goes on in his class- 
room. He can, if he wishes, spend a life- 
time teaching the rules of delivery, organ- 
ization, composition, etc., as given in the 
well known textbooks. He can do these 

"CH. Why Not Trust the Tories? by ‘Celticus’ 


(Aneurin Bevan, M. P.). London: Gollancz, 
1945. 
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without regard to the standards of eval- 
uation exhibited by his students. There 
is no law or convention paper which can 
force him to do otherwise. But, to say it 
again, the teacher of speech must remem- 
ber that failure to do anything about eval- 
uation is also a kind of evaluation. To 
listen to a student’s identifications and 
then correct his stance or comment on his 
interestingness (i.e., on narrow rhetorical 
matters) is to manifest a standard of 
evaluation which cannot help but influ- 
ence the creative growth of those being 
taught. 

In the last twenty years there has de- 
veloped a distrust for the spoken and 
printed word. The propaganda analysis 
and history debunking studies of the thir- 
ties gave impetus to a nascent cynicism— 
so that when the war came on, it was only 
with the greatest of difficulties that men 
and boys could be talked to about ‘ideals.’ 
A man fought best because of the im- 
mediacy of his friendship with the mem- 
bers of his crew or squad and not because 
of the dynamism of any cry about the 
plague of the Fascists. The Director of 
the Neuropsychiatry Consultants Division, 
General William C. Menninger, said re- 
cently, “The absence of motivation is be- 
lieved to have contributed significantly 
‘to the high incidence of psychiatric casual- 
ties.’ * Boys cannot grow up without some 
ideals. They may be unrealized, unverbal- 
ized, but there can be no action without 
some evaluation. The problem, then, for 
teachers is not whether students have their 
faith restored in what men say; they must 
instead be trained in the methods of 
proper evaluation, which is profoundly 
more complicated than simple acceptance 
or rejection or training in the virtues of 


‘doubt.’ No one has a larger stake in the 

* William C. Menninger, ‘Psychiatry and the 
War,’ The Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1945, p. 
109. 


preservation of respect for the promises 
and programs men make in public than 
the teacher of speech. It would seem to 
me that a concern with the manner of 
students’ evaluation is a small, though not 
insignificant step in the discharge of a 
larger obligation. 

In a way, it is a pity that there is so 
much sermon-making these days on the 
theme that ‘we live in a changing world’ 
—a pity, because after a while one hears 
the words and automatically assents and 
glosses over the immensities referred to. 
So fast are things moving, so accelerated 
is the pace of discovery and construction 
that an AAF engineer told me recently 
that it is now possible only for teams of 
men to keep up with developments in 
specific technological areas. And so much 
is being worked on that in medicine, engi- 
neering, and physics, a man’s area of 
specialization grows ever smaller and 
smaller, as the frontiers expand wider and 
wider. This world is no place for nervous 
systems which have been trained to enjoy 
things as they are and which expect them 
to remain so. Yearly, the beds in our hos- 
pitals become filled with those whose 
premises and outlook, solidly moored to 
fixities, give way to the flux. If men are 
to get along in a swirling flow of events, 
they must be so oriented. In the words 
of Lincoln, ‘The dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present.’ 
Our students must learn the means of 
evaluation which can find adjustment in 
and to the change. It is not easy to learn 
that. The linguistic patterns and struc- 
tures which we have inherited stress the 
static and the simple so pervasively that 
often our very training incapacitates us 
for easy adjustment. My most memorable 
experiences in the Army were with staff 
officers who were responsible for the mak- 
ing of plans. When conditions stayed put, 
the blueprint-making was a joyous ex- 
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perience. When plans had to be junked 
at a moment's notice because of new fac- 
tors, great was the anguish and long the 
lamentation. 

Obviously, the teacher of public speak- 
ing cannot be held entirely responsible 
for any stiffening of our people’s mental 
muscles. But neither can he be held 
blameless if the standards of evaluation 
which emerge in his teaching contribute 
in any way to that stiffening. 

I must not be understood as saying that 
a thorough-going absorption in the orien- 
tation growing out of the methods and 
findings of general semantics will auto- 
matically and inevitably guarantee the 
wisdom with which to say once and for 
all what should be decided or done in 
specific situations. Should the secret of 
the atomic bomb be given to the world? 
One who knows general semantics will 
not thereby be given the ultimate answers. 
He will, however, be kept from the traps 
and blockages and distortions which affect 
his understanding of the question or 
which add to his bewilderment, and he 
will be armed with the standards by which 
mature consideration becomes a possi- 
bility. It should be a truism that before 
we can solve any social, political, or eco- 
nomic problem, we must talk sense about 
it. In the terms in which I am talking 
today, general semantics offers a method, 


not a blueprint. 

The student of evaluation will not put 
his trust solely on verbal methods when 
trying to improve standards of evaluation. 
He knows that verbal means are not 
enough. I know of a training program 
in the Army which was immeasurably 
speeded up the moment the final academic 
true-false exam was eliminated. Who 
cares if a boy can talk about how to re- 
pair or replace a super-charger? Can he 
do it? It is not different with general 
semantics. There are some who know 
about it and can talk endlessly. There 
are others who can argue about its phi- 
losophy, the relation with other discip- 
lines. But the ultimate test of a methodol- 
ogy is use. What happens when the ‘old’ 
standards have been replaced? What hap- 
pens when the ‘new’ methods are used? 

I have been trying to say obliquely 
something which, in closing, I want to 
say directly. I have not tried to urge you 
to stop teaching speech and search for 
the steadying hand of any prophet. I 
share with many of you the work of 
teaching boys and girls the means of con- 
trolling themselves, their audiences, and 
the ‘ideas’ on which they speak. I com- 
mend the study of general semantics to 
you because I think it may do something 
to enrich not only what you do but also 
what your students get. 





The hater strikes me as a pretty funny animal. 
He hates that which he doesn’t understand, and because he under- 


stands so little, he hates a lot. 


He says the thing he hates is a this or a that, and he stops right 
there, implying that the thing he hates is only what he says it is, 
and nothing else but what he says it is. 

He rejects the multiplicity of life and the numberless variations 


in the human personality. 


He worships the twin devils—/s-ness and all-ness. He says a thing 
is bad, so he hates, minding his is-ness more than his business, and 


showing his smallness with his alJ-ness. 
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[FOREWORD BY WENDELL JOHNSON: 
In reading this article in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry (April, 1944), 
I was struck by what appear to be the two 
main points that Dr. Preston makes: First, 
Speaking of psychiatrists, psychologists 
and social workers, be says, by way of 
emphasizing the enormousness of their 
task in relation to available clinical facili- 
ties, ‘Even if we cured every case we saw, 
it would not make much difference. We 
cannot see enough cases. There are not 
enough of us.’ Second, in discussing the 
social aspects of the problem of malad- 
justment and in indicating major objec- 
tives of a potentially effective attack on 
the problem, he states, ‘Most of us would 
agree that behavior difficulties are, in part 
at least, the result of pressures exerted by 
the ideals, beliefs, and behavior patterns 
of families, or their remaining fragments. 
For that reason it is almost certain that 
any mental health formulation which 
might be drawn up would aim at the 
modification of parental behavior and at 
change in cultural patterns.’ 

In making such statements, Dr. Preston 
appeals to the dominant attitudes and en- 
dorses the objectives of students of. gen- 
eral semantics. His entire article, orig- 


* George H. Preston, M.D., Commissioner 
of Mental Hygiene, Baltimore, Maryland, de- 
livered this paper as a presidential address be- 
fore the American Orthopsychiatric Association 
in 1944. It is reprinted here with the kind per- 
mission of the editors of the American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry. 


GEORGE H. PRESTON* 


inally delivered as the Presidential ad- 
dress to the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1944, is of interest to mem- 
bers of the Society for General Semantics 
because it represents an authoritative state- 
ment concerning problems of human be- 
havior and social organization in relation 
to which the theory and the discipline of 
general semantics come alive significantly 
and with promise. 

The Society has a responsibility in 
bringing to the attention of its members 
problems such as Dr. Preston discusses, 
and in bringing general semantics to the 
attention of persons such as Dr, Preston 
and the psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers to whom he originally ad- 
dressed his cogent remarks. General se- 
mantics appears to have important value 
to such workers and, as applied by them, 
to society in a general sense. It is to be 
stressed particularly that Dr. Preston, in 
calling for group methods and general 
public enlightenment as essential supple- 
ments to clinical case work, turns the 
spotlight upon a need which general se- 
mantics is pointedly designed to meet. 
His remarks indicate how extremely great 
that need is, and should stimulate us to 
examine humbly and with sober realism 
our opportunities and obligations, in rela- 
tion to our preparation for dealing with 
them. What we stand to learn from Dr. 
Preston may have important value only as 
we are prepared to act effectively with 
reference to it.] 
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HE HONOR OF speaking to you as 

President of the American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association puts me in a peculiar 
position. Most of you are engaged in the 
practice of orthopsychiatry, busy treating 
patients. I am an administrative officer 
concerned with your failures. Because you 
do not give your failures decent burial, 
they rise up and haunt me. If you work 
in a clinic, you can close your case with 
the satisfying note ‘family uncoopera- 
tive,” or ‘unmodifiable human material,’ 
or ‘advise commitment to a mental hos- 
pital.’ If you are in practice, a few pa- 
tients by and by get tired of coming to 
you, wander on to someone else, and be- 
come chronic psychiatric window shop- 
pers. If you are checking your statistics, 
you can say, ‘Of the 152 cases in this 
series it was impossible to follow up 102, 
but in 48 per cent of the 50 cases actually 
followed up, treatment was successful.’ 
Someone else is supposed to worry about 
the ‘uncooperative families,’ the ‘unmodi- 
fiable human material,’ the chronic psy- 
chiatric shoppers, and the statistically un- 
followed up cases. At home I am that 
somebody else. 

It is not fair to say that I am troubled 
about the failures of orthopsychiatric 
therapy. The number of failures and suc- 
cesses added together is too small to make 
any real difference. Even if we cured every 
case we saw, it would not make much 
difference. We cannot see enough cases. 
There are not enough of us. 

Read any set of clinic figures you please. 
They will sound something like this: 
‘During 1943 the clinic handled 231 in- 
tensive treatment cases with 1200 psychi- 
atric hours, 600 hours of the psycholo- 
gist’s time and 2000 hours spent by the 
psychiatric social worker with patients, 
families and cooperative agencies. Coop- 
erative, consultative and incidental service 
was given an additional 500 cases.’ Add it 


up. The full time of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist, two psychiatric social workers, 
a couple of secretaries, some cooperating 
agencies and 500 pounds of paper for 
every 1000 children who need some type 
of psychiatric care. That calls for a great 
many trained people, if we are to make 
any dent in the problem of mental illness. 

Look at one small angle of this prob- 
lem. We cannot expect the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association to prevent 
all the paresis in the country. We cannot 
do much with old age. We might do 
something about alcoholism. Many of us 
feel that we could do something about the 
mass of human misery which psychiatric 
diagnosticians label ‘schizophrenia’ if we 
could see the future victims early enough. 
That group alone means something like 
one person per thousand. Add to this 
those conditions about which we know 
that we can do something—school ad- 
justment, fears, attitudes toward author- 
ity—and it is obvious at once that there 
can never be enough of us to give, even 
what we now know, in the way we are 
now giving it, to those who need it. As 
times goes on we should learn more and 
more about therapy. The more we learn, 
the more impossible it will be to give 
what we know to those who need it, un- 
less we develop a new technique. 

Many of our individual members have 
made vital contributions to the under- 
standing of human behavior. So have the 
members of other groups. Our unique 
strength lies in the fact that we are not 
a medical society, a psychological society, 
or a social work society. We are an Asso- 
ciation of the three major disciplines con- 
cerned with the problems of human liv- 
ing. Each of our members must have 
learned to work cooperatively with work- 
ers in the other two fields before becom- 
ing eligible for membership. If you try 
to work with psychologists or social work- 
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ers or psychiatrists who have not had this 
training, you will realize how important 
this common experience is. We should 
never lose sight of its value. 


II 


With this three pronged attack on the 
problems of human behavior, our mem- 
bership has amassed more knowledge of 
‘what makes people do what they do’ than 
any other group in the world. Some of 
this knowledge is on paper, some of it 
is in your heads. It has been used to treat 
a limited number of patients at a vast ex- 
pense of time and effort. It has also been 
used to pass on treatment technique and 
understanding to certain other special 
fields. Much of the basic practice of social 
work has been influenced by orthopsy- 
chiatry. This is also true of work with 
delinquents, of parent education and, to 
a lesser extent, of general education. Some 
orthopsychiatrists have even practiced 
medicine, particularly pediatrics. Most of 
what we know still remains a technique 
for treating patients, one at a time, or in 
small groups. 

There can never be enough orthopsy- 
chiatric psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers to treat all those needing 
treatment. We need more than treatment 
—we need a technique for keeping peo- 
ple well. We need simple directions ad- 
vising people that there were certain 
things they might do in order to give 
their children a better chance for mental 
health. 

As soon as I say we need to tell people 
what to do, some of you will smile and 
say to your neighbors, ‘There he goes, he 
ought to know that the relation between 
parents and children is an emotional rela- 
tion. You cannot tell parents to do some- 
thing. They are all tied up with the resi- 
dues of their own unsolved oedipus situa- 
tion, their own attitudes toward authority 


and their dominant or indulgent over- 
protection.’ Certainly they are, but that 
has not prevented them from doing some- 
thing to protect their children from 
typhoid, diphtheria or rachitis. It has not 
kept them from being taught to feed chil- 
dren millions of dollars’ worth of ques- 
tionable vitamins. 

Suppose the effort spent selling vita- 
mins were spent selling the need for a 
few essentials of mental health with the 
plain statement, ‘If you do this and avoid 
that, your children may be mentally 
healthier than you are.’ What do you 
think would happen? The conservatives 
among you will say, ‘Nothing.’ ‘Mental 
health is too complicated, there are no 
simple principles, it must be taught indi- 
vidually, case by case.’ My answer is, 
“Without psychiatric help, often without 
any education, generation by generation, 
the majority of parents have managed to 
give the majority of children a reasonable 
degree of mental health.’ These parents 
have either done something for their 
children or have avoided doing some- 
thing to them. Because many simple peo- 
ple have done it, it cannot be too com- 
plex. This Association, the members of 
which know more about the causation of 
eccentric human behavior than any other 
group in the world, should be able to find 
out why some people do mot become be- 
havior problems—we should be able to 
discover the technique of mental health. 
Only the American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation with its unique approach could 
formulate such a technique. 


Ill 


I want to outline for you what seem 
to me the necessary steps in the develop- 
ment of such a preventive technique. 
First, there is the question as to whether 
we know enough. As I read what we, 
as a society, have written, and as I listen 
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to what we, as a society, have to say, I 
feel that we might agree on a few general 
factors, the existence of which in any in- 
dividual, or in his surroundings, would 
tend to make mental health more likely. 
We would undoubtedly disagree on the 
importance of many elements but we 
should certainly be able to pick out a few 
common factors. Think of the effect on 
public opinion of a statement: ‘Psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and their associates actually agree 
on the fundamental factors in mental 
health. Since one of the most difficult 
undertakings is the reduction of intricate 
knowledge to simple formulations, it 
seems to me that this is a job which a 
carefully selected group of the senior 
members of this Association should ac- 
cept as a serious duty. 

Most of us would agree that behavior 
difficulties are, in part at least, the result 
of pressures exerted by the ideals, beliefs 
and behavior patterns of families, or their 
remaining fragments. For that reason it is 
almost certain that any mental health 
formulation which might be drawn up 
would aim at the modification of parental 
behavior and at change in cultural pat- 
terns. 

There is ample evidence that the be- 
havior of families and the ideals of com- 
munities can be changed. Psychiatrists in 
general have spent pleasant evenings dis- 
cussing the psychiatric factors at work in 
propaganda. Advertisers have employed 
psychologists to help in programs de- 
signed to change such highly personal 
matters as the eating habits or the bathing 
rituals of large portions of the commun- 


If you are not too young, you must 
have been astonished at the rapidity with 
which community attitudes change even 
toward matters which were, in the begin- 
ning, protected by almost sacred attributes. 


Think of woman. She now shows the 
public, and advertises, parts of her anat- 
omy her grandmother never even ad- 
mitted she possessed. Few matters have 
ever been more culturally sacred than fem- 
inine anatomy. It is certainly the culture 
and not the anatomy which has changed. 
My father wore a beard, chewed tobacco, 
wore a Prince Albert coat, and practiced 
neurology. Something has changed the 
community attitude toward combinations 
of that sort. Many of you can remember 
Sundays when you would not have dared 
to work in your victory garden or to play 
golf. If community attitudes toward mod- 
esty, toward proper ritualistic costume 
and toward religious observance can be 
changed in one generation or even less, 
is it not possible that properly concerted 
and directed efforts might change some 
attitudes in regard to inter-personal rela- 
tions? 

On the serious side, we have seen 
Hitler change the fundamental attitudes, 
beliefs, and behavior of the entire youth 
of a nation within the lifetime of one 
generation. Think of the results which 
could be produced by the same amount 
of effort expended in the direction of 
mental health. Some of our sociological 
members should tell us how such changes 
in attitude can be brought about. 

When our fundamental ideas and 
techniques have been developed, they will 
have to be translated into the language 
of the individuals we need to approach. 
You cannot talk to ministers in the same 
words you would use for prison wardens. 
You must talk to farmers with one set of 
words and symbols, to teachers with an- 
other, and so on with physicians, me- 
chanics, housewives, clerks, Yankees, 
Southerners, and Californians, in the 
words which they understand, just as we 
would have to translate our words into 
Russian, Chinese, or the language spoken 
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in the British Isles. You may address 
groups, but you must speak the language 
spoken by the individuals who compose 
the group. This is a job for some of the 
members of our Association who deal 
with public relations and with educational 
techniques. 

Next, we must be willing to plan a 
program generations long. This is no 
post-war planning I am talking about. 
If the next generation could take one 
step, gain a vantage point from which 


Because I am an administrator and not 
a therapist, and because I am haunted by 
those thousands who need prevention and 
cannot be given treatment, I propose that 
this Association consider the addition of 
one new purpose to its chartered state- 
ment and set up within its organization 
permanent machinery for carrying out 
that purpose. 

The present chartered purposes of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
are as follows: 


they could help the next rise a little 
higher along a planned road, we ought 
to be more than content with our pro- 
gram. We should not talk of fitting peo- 
ple to meet post-war changes. We should 
plan to give the next generation that 
measure of personal, internal security 
which would enable it, on the one hand, 
to meet change without undue fear and, 
_on the other, to live without undue long- 
ing for change, simply for the sake of 
change. Because this is an undertaking 
which will outlive any individual, it be- 
longs to a corporation and its basic prin- 
ciples should be set into the purpose of 
a corporation. 


(a) To unite and provide a common 
meeting ground for those engaged in 
the study and treatment of problems of 
human behavior. 


(b) To foster research and spread in- 
formation concerning scientific work 
in the field of human behavior, includ- 
ing all forms of abnormal behavior. 


I propose to you that the American Or- 
thopsychiatric Association consider add- 
ing as a new purpose: 

To present to the public the funda- 

mental principles of mental health as 

they are discovered. 





We have inherited from our forefathers the keen longing for 
unified, all-embracing knowledge. The very name given to the 
highest institutions of learning reminds us, that from antiquity and 
throughout many centuries the universal aspect has been the only 
one to be given full credit. But the spread, both in width and depth, 
of the multifarious branches of knowledge during the last hundred- 
odd years has confronted us with a queer dilemma. We feel clearly 
that we are only now beginning to acquire reliable material for 
welding together the sum-total of all that is known as a whole; but, 
on the other hand, it has become next to impossible for a single 
mind fully to command more than a small specialized portion of it. 
I can see no other escape from this dilemma (lest our true aim be 
lost for ever) than that some of us should venture to embark on a 
synthesis of facts and theories, albeit with second-hand and incom- 
plete knowledge of some of them—and at the risk of making fools 
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TERMS AND ATTITUDES: 


A Note on Eighteenth-Century Semantics 


(© THE STUDENT of literature and 
social history, ideas that are current 
in a particular age are determined by at- 
titudes, both individual and collective. 
These attitudes are, in their turn, de- 
termined by the social context within 
which individuals or groups have their 
being. The mistake of identifying the 
term with the thing for which it stands 
is common enough, and it is only very 
recently that scholars have come to realize 
that the ever-varying meaning-pattern of 
a term is closely related to the attitudes 
underlying it. An attitude implies an 
evaluation, either conscious or uncon- 
scious. The way in which human beings 
respond to certain terms, especially to 
those referring to standards of conduct 
and behavior, to religious beliefs and 
practice, to moral principles and political 
controversies, involves such an evaluation. 
Indeed, any active and conscious pattici- 
pation in the culture of a given period 
will very largely consist in an adjustment 
of one’s response mechanism to those 
terms that, properly speaking, reflect the 
‘culture’ of the age. Such an adjustment 
is possible only when the attitude, the 
idea, and the concept, have one common 
‘meaning.’ In those cases where the 
terms have detached themselves from the 
original idea or attitude, and live, as it 
were, a life of their own, the result will 
be either maladjustment of individuals or 
* Professor of English, University of Dacca, 
Bengal, India. 
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groups, or the beginning of a conscious 
search for new values which will replace 
those that are worn-out and obsolete. 
Such a case arises wherever terms that 
have been used in a very definite social 
and psychological context (for instance, 
by feudal lords, courtiers, aristocrats) are 
taken up by a different social group with 
a different social perspective, such as the 
middle classes, merchants, professional 
men, writers. A term that had a very 
positive social significance among noble- 
men is likely to become a term of abuse 
among middle class citizens because both 
the evaluation and the patterns of con- 
duct have changed. If, therefore, we 
speak of a change of ‘meaning,’ we imply 
thereby a change in attitude. It is in con- 
sequence of such a change that we find 
the more conscious members of society, 
those who communicate culture—writers 
and philosophers, poets and journalists— 
searching for new ‘definitions’ which 
would fit into their new patterns of con- 
duct and satisfy their craving for a re- 
evaluation of all those standards of 
morality, religion, or aesthetics that con- 
stitute their culture. 

Such a search for new ‘meanings’ that 
would conform with the newly acquired 
attitudes took place in eighteenth century 
in England; a new social group, the mid- 
dle classes, had taken up cultural leader- 
ship. Many terms in their language, com- 
monly used in their social life and in 
their literature, had been taken over from 
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the past. These terms, properly speak- 
ing, belonged to the aristocracy and had 
been used by noblemen and courtiers long 
before the middle classes had access to 
them. And as every age formulates its 
own ideal of perfection, so also did the 
middle classes in the eighteenth century 
attempt to ‘stabilize’ their own culture by 
defining their ideal in terms of human 
conduct. Such a ‘definition’ is, semantic- 
ally speaking, of very great significance: 
for the terminology used will be an indi- 
cation of what we might call the ‘seman- 
tic awareness’ of the age. For obvious 
reasons it is in the periodical literature 
of the time rather than in creative writ- 
ings that this awareness will be found 
reflected in its most vital and dynamic 
form. The journalist himself was a mem- 
ber of this new social group; he spoke 
for the middle classes and at the same 
time expressed better than the com- 
paratively isolated philosopher or poet 
their system of values. ‘Definitions’ of 
conduct at that time are, with slight vari- 
ations, uniformly the same and approxi- 
mately run as follows: ‘A well-bred man 
hath in his behavior an equal mixture of 
modesty and boldness, or loquacity and 
taciturnity, of freedom and reserve; and 
of every other quality shat degree which 
is useful and commendable, but whose 
extremes are either criminal or ridiculous. 
He is condescending without adoring ; not 
backward in professing, but more so- 
licitous in doing acts of beneficence; not 
scrupulous of acknowledging merit for 
fear of being thought a flatterer; not ex- 
pressing a just dislike of vice, however 
dignify'd, to avoid the imputation of 
rigidness. In short, all his actions flow 
from a good heart, and are noble, gen- 
erous, sincere, uniform and graceful.’ * 
The following points are worth re- 


* The Universal Spectator, February 9, 1734, 
No. 279: ‘Of Good Breeding.’ 


membering: the whole ‘definition’ ‘centers 
around individual behavior considered as 
a social phenomenon, i.e¢., in relation to 
other human beings; the emphasis lies on 
a particular form of conduct, ‘good-breed- 
ing,’ which seems to consist of modera- 
tion, a certain moral seriousness, external 
polish, and a strong positive belief in the 
innate goodness of the human heart. An 
‘ideal’ it takes for granted the perfect- 
ability of the man. On the other hand, 
it may be remarked that except for the 
last five adjectives, no positive affective 
terms at all are used. The terminology 
throughout this definition seems to lack 
all positive values. Terms such as ‘noble, 
generous, sincere, uniform, graceful,’ ap- 
parently refer to some abstract ‘idea’ of 
human conduct rather than to definite be- 
havior patterns. In short, there seems to 
exist a peculiar discrepancy between the 
actual human conduct and the terms used 
in describing it. The contemporary read- 
er is immediately struck by the obviously 
abstract qualities of the terms used. And 
the question we are now justified in ask- 
ing is whether these terms ‘meant’ any- 
thing at all to the eighteenth-century 
readers, and if so, in what relation they 
stood to actual behavior-patterns. To 
answer this question in all its implica- 
tions, we shall have to inquire further 
into eighteenth-century semantics. We 
shall again be guided by the press rather 
than by creative literature. 

There existed throughout this period a 
semantic inquisitiveness which in itself 
is extremely significant. Most of the 
journalists who wrote for the press were 
obsessed by the problem of meaning: 

The busy and inquisitive nature of 
men is not content with knowing things 
are so, but will be prying into the 
causes and occasion of them; and their 
curiosity which is certainly very laud- 
able, when restrained within proper 
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bounds, extends even to language in 
which there is hardly a word, a meta- 
phor, or an allusion, but what we want 
to know the bottom and original of ; 
for, tho’ the meaning of the several 
expressions be well enough under- 
stood, that does not satisfy; but we are 
desirous of knowing, at the same time, 
how they came to import such and such 
things.” 

Many explanations regarding the origin 
of the meaning of words were put for- 
ward. According to one of them, the 
word is only the symbol of the object for 
which it stands; and all language, there- 
fore, is verbal symbolism: 

The use of language is the ready 
communication of our thoughts to one 
another. As we cannot produce the ob- 
jects, which raise ideas in our minds, 
we use words which are made signs 
of those objects. Words, therefore, in 
the ordinary course of life, are like the 
paper money among merchants; in- 
vented as a more ready conveyance by 
which the largest sum can be trans- 
mitted to the most distant places with 
as much ease as a letter.* 

Every writer had his own explanation 
to offer, as to how words had acquired 
their ‘meaning.’ There is, for instance, 
the one who believes that the meaning of 
words is predetermined by the ‘stars’ and 
who deals with words as though they 
were independent beings fulfilling no 
social function whatsoever: 

It is evident then that words are Be- 
ings, and so like other terrestrial bod- 
ies, must draw their excellence or 
malignity from stars, which preside at 
their births. This discovery is hitherto 
very important, as it may help to solve 
* Gentleman's Magazine, October, 1753, Vol. 

XXIII, 465. 


*The Connoisseur, January 22, 1756, No. 
104, 


many difficulties. Thus it may explain 
why of two synonymous terms in the 
same language, one should be clown- 
ish, lewd, uncivil, the other polite, 
civil, courteous. It will teach us why 
words signifying the same thing, come 
to have different qualities, according 
to the different people, languages, ages, 
conditions, or sexes: there needs only 
recourse to the planet that presided at 
the nativity of each of these words, to 
discover its qualities.‘ 

Another, less extravagant journalist, 
would see in the ‘idea’ the origin of the 
meaning of words; it is not the ‘mean- 
ing’ of a word that is either understood 
Or misunderstood, but the ‘idea’ without 
which indeed there would be no word at 
all: 

Words are of themselves nothing, 
till they receive a reputation from the 
meaning they convey. It was therefore 
the Idea that first created the word, till 
words by not being rightly understood 
began to convey false ideas, and so 
gave the first rise to the abuse of them.* 
Misunderstandings arise, say these 

writers, because the ‘meaning’ of a word 
has been perverted. To most of them, 
the ‘meaning’ of a concept refers to some 
object; it is hardly ever related to the 
speaker, the individual or group that used 
the word within a definite social context. 
Words, according to them, are ‘abused,’ 
not because the attitude of the speaker has 
changed, but because the objects them- 
selves had been subjected to change. 
Nobility, Benevolence, Wit, Grace, Good- 
breeding, Taste, are such words: but in- 
stead of asking, ‘what is our attitude to- 
ward Benevolence, Wit, or Taste, and in 
what way is it different from that of 


noblemen and courtiers?’ they asked, 
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‘what is the meaning of Benevolence, 
Wit, or Taste,’ and thereby unconsciously 
shifted the whole argument onto a wholly 
verbal level. 

A controversy on the verbal implica- 
tions of ‘meaning’ is futile, unless this 
controversy also extends to the attitudes, 
the system of values, that have brought 
the ‘meaning’ into being. Quite naturally, 
there were numerous complaints: 

In papers and pamphlets, we fre- 
quently meet with words and phrases 
so perverted, tenets so monstrous, so 
new, so prejudicial to human society, 
so injurious to religion, that we can- 
not conceive how a Government can 
tolerate them . . . It cannot be other- 


wise. Old customs, worn out, will 
render words suited to them, obsolete 
and useless; and new modes, fashions, 
new inventions of arts and sciences re- 
quite new words, new phrases; there- 
fore it’s necessary that whatever sense 
a word or phrase now bears it may be 


fixed and ascertained, and never be al- 

lowed to bear any other . . .’ ® 

While some writers accused the chang- 
ing customs for the ‘abuse’ of words and 
demanded a stabilization of language, 
others again held the people, and especi- 
ally the lower strata of society, respon- 
sible for the ambiguities of ‘meaning.’ 
According to one writer, for instance, 
language consists of ‘a mixture of hetero- 
geneous materials, jumbled together by 
the vulgar, and a little polished by the 
learned.’ A few years, he says, are enough 
‘to give several words new significations 
and alter an author's meaning, or, at 
least, obscure the elegance and emphasis 
of his expressions.’ * 

One of the most characteristic features 

* Fog’s Journal, August 2, 1735, No. 352: 
‘For Fixing the Sense of Words to Preserve and 
Refine Our Language.’ 
- "Gentlemen's Magazine, November, 1735, 
Vol. XXIII, 510. 


of the age was the desire of the middle 
classes to ‘fix’ the meaning of words so as 
to prevent their being ‘debased by vulgar 
use.’ The distinction between ‘high’ and 
‘low’ words which we find in almost all 
the writers of the age was the natural out- 
come of their insistence on external 
polish, elegance, and taste, accomplish- 
ments which were reserved for men of 
quality and good breeding only, and from 
which the ‘vulgar,’ that is the common 
people, had been rigorously excluded. It 
is well to remember this social contest 
when we read the following: 

One of the most peculiar circum- 
stances relating to language is the mu- 
tation of the sense of words in differ- 
ent ages, so that the same word to 
which a good meaning was formerly 
attached, may now have a signification 
directly opposite . . . much may be im- 
puted to words being debased by vul- 
gar use . . . However, it is hoped that 
our language will be fixed and better 
established when the publick is fav- 
oured with a new dictionary, under- 
taken with that view, and adapted to 
answer several other valuable pur- 
poses.® 
No one was more conscious in the 

eighteenth century of the danger of ‘vul- 
garity’ in language, of inelegant speech- 
patterns, and ‘abused’ meanings, than Dr. 
Johnson. Incidentally, he is at times even 
more outspoken than the press: ‘Every 
man," he says, ‘however profound or ab- 
stracted, perceives himself irresistibly 
alienated by low terms. . .”* 

‘Low’ terms are those used by the com- 
mon people; and although Johnson has 
much to say in praise of popular taste 
with regard to works of literature, he has 

* Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1749, 
Vol. XIX, 65: ‘The Signification of Words 


How Varied.’ 
* Rambler, 168. 1751. 
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nothing but contempt for the language 
of the people: “That the vulgar express 
their thoughts clearly is far from true; 
and the perspicuity found among them 
proceeds not from the easiness of their 
language, but the shallowness of their 
thoughts.’ 7° 

The distinction between high and low 
words was one of the most significant 
methods of separating and ‘fixing’ the 
meaning of words. Actually the result 
of such a purely verbal procedure was an 
even greater confusion. And slowly it 
dawned upon the journalist that there 
exists a relation between the moral stand- 
ards of an age and the terms used in 
expressing it, that indeed vice and virtue 
themselves are terms that had to be re- 
valuated in the light of a new social struc- 
ture. For what was ‘good, noble, and 
graceful’ for a nobleman might easily be- 
come despicable and even ‘vulgar’ for a 
member of the middle class. “There are 
few things,’ says a writer, ‘which con- 
tribute more to mislead our judgments, 
and pervert our morals, than the con- 
fusion of our ideas arising from the abuse 
of words. Hence it hourly happens that 
virtues and vices are so blended and dis- 
guised, by taking each other's names, that 
almost the worst actions a man can be 
guilty of, shall be attributed to an ele- 
vated and laudable spirit.’ ™ 

This statement implies that at times 
‘high’ words, terms referring to good 
breeding, benevolence, and grace, were 
used to defend and even justify ‘low’ con- 
duct. The confusion in morals was only 
a faithful reflection of semantic confus- 
ion. The new system of values of the 
middle classes had to create its own 
meanings, its own terminology. Terms 
had not only to be re-defined, but also 
re-adapted to new attitudes of mind and 

* Idler, 70. 1759. 

™ The World, July 31, 1775, No. 135. 


new behavior-patterns. This explains the 
‘semantic awareness’ of the eighteenth 
century, the preoccupation of writers and 
journalists with the problems of meaning 
as related to conduct. And as both mean- 
ing and conduct were socially determined, 
the semantic awareness of this period was 
more concerned with those terms that 
were of social significance than with ab- 
stract or metaphysical terms. Terms such 
as Reason, Intellect, Imagination, Dis- 
cernment, Judgment, Sense, were hardly 
ever questioned: their ‘meaning’ was 
taken for granted; they were all ‘quali- 
ties’ of the mind and required no further 
explanation. By identifying Reason with 
Nature, they could easily and almost 
‘mathematically’ solve all problems of 
pure philosophy, literary criticism, aes- 
thetics, religious beliefs, and ethics. The 
moment, however, they were confronted 
by problems of human conduct, the dis- 
crepancy between the traditional ‘mean- 
ing’ of the term and their new system 
of values became obvious. The only way 
of re-adjusting the two was in terms of 
verbal definitions. They always enquired 
for the new ‘meaning’ of a term and 
instead of asking “What attitudes of mind, 
what behavior patterns, lead to Wit or 
Taste?’ they asked, ‘What do Wit or Taste 
mean?” and thereby shifted the emphasis 
on the word rather than on the social con- 
text (the human situation, the perspec- 
tive) that gave rise to a new meaning. 
A few instances will help to clarify 
the issue. Almost every term referring 
to conduct and behavior-patterns was 
questioned. The usual procedure was to 
compare the genuine ‘meaning’ of a term 
as used by the middle classes with the 
‘abused’ meaning of the same term among 
noblemén, aristocrats, and courtiers. Un- 
derlying this comparison was the reali- 
zation that the ‘ideal’ of the middle classes 
was fundamentally opposed to the ‘ideal’ 
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of the aristocracy. Politeness, for in- 
stance, ‘meant’ for a nobleman external 
polish, elegance of speech, sophistication. 
To the middle classes it ‘meant’, first and 
foremost, good manners: 

Politeness and good manners are 
synonymous terms for the same ac- 
complishments. To be polite, was 
formerly to be courteous without flat- 
tery; learned, without pedantry; aff- 
able, without impertinence; gay, with- 
out fantasticalness; and complaisant, 
without informality; consequently the 
polite man was endowed with all the 
talent of good sense and good man- 
ners. . .Thus the politeness of our age 
confounds virtue and vice and makes 
them equally respected.” 

A similar conflict between meaning 
and evaluation, can be studied in relation 
to terms employed in the formulation of 
the middle-class ideal of conduct itself: 

I know no two words that have been 
more abused by the different and wrong 
interpretations which are put upon 
them, than those two, modesty and as- 
surance. To say such a one is a modest 
man sometimes indeed passes for a 
good character, but at present it is very 
often used to signify the sheepish, awk- 
ward fellow, who has neither good- 
breeding, politeness, nor any knowl- 
edge of the world. Again a man of 
assurance, though at first it only de- 
noted a person of a free and open car- 
riage, is now very usually applied to a 
profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and 
morality without a blush.1* 

The discrepancy between term and 
attitude was even greater in those cases 


where one word was used in two different 


" Universal Spectator, February 21, 1741: 
‘The Bad Tendency of Modern Good-breeding.’ 
a May 8, 1712, No. 373. (Bud- 


meanings, one referring exclusively to an 
abstract ‘quality,’ the other to a mode of 
conduct. Wit and Taste, for instance, 
were extremely desirable qualities when 
analysed philosophically, while a man of 
wit or a man of taste, especially when he 
belonged to the aristocracy, was likely to 
be treated with contempt by the middle 
classes. Considered as abstract qualities, 
they went to the making of positive 
standards by which to judge intellectual 
propensities; as modes of conduct they 
were exposed to ‘abuse’ and misinterpre- 
tations. In other words, different ‘mean- 
ings’ were attached to Wit as an abstract 
quality and to Wit as a mode of conduct; 
and term and attitude were subjected to a 
different and frequently contradictory 
evaluation. The result of such a semantic 
ambiguity was the failure to define and 
to ‘fix’ the meaning of terms: 


Lest it should be desired of me, that 

I wou'ld explain what Wit is, I must 

acquaint you, it is a definition which 

our greatest Wits have fail’d in giv- 
ing.™ 

A similar failure to ‘define’ the mean- 
ing of Wit is implied in the remark of an- 
other journalist who says, ‘that few 
people of distinction trouble themselves 
about the name of wit, fewer understand 
it, and hardly any have honoured it with 
their example.’ * 

Both these writers seem to stress the 
same point: to the middle class, the 
‘meaning’ of wit is obvious and requires 
no definition at all, but it is the aristoc- 
racy, men of distinction and men of wit 
themselves, who have ‘abused’ the gen- 
uine meaning of the term by identifying 
it with a mode of conduct which seemed 
to the middle classes shallow, super- 

™“ Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1736, 
Vol. VI, 70. 

“ Weekly Register, July 22, 1732, No. 119: 
‘Of Wit.’ 
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ficial, and lacking in moral earnestness. 

The confusion becomes worse con- 
founded when we come to the word 
Taste. Almost every writer who dealt 
with this term begins with a question as 
to the exact ‘meaning’ of the word. And 
this is quite natural, if we remember what 
has been said on politeness, modesty, as- 
surance, and wit. To the middle classes 
the word taste signified an aesthetic sen- 
sibility born out of a firm belief in an in- 
nate harmony and order pervading all 
things of nature. Actually the word taste 
was used by upstarts, courtiers, and prob- 
ably even the prosperous merchant class, 
in a frivolous sense and with reference 
to modes of conduct which the middle 
classes rejected most emphatically. Here 
are some instances which will make the 
point clear: 


(1) As the word Taste is lately 
grown into universal use, and the sense 
of it as universally laid claim to; the 
frequency of the expression flung me 
into some Reflections on the real Taste 
and Judgment of our nation. As much 
as the present Age lays claim to Taste, 
upon Examination I am afraid they 
have no title to it.*® 

(2) Taste is now the fashionable 
Word to the fashionable World, every- 
thing must be done with Taste—that is 
settled, but where and when that Taste 
is, is not quite certain.” 

(3) Who has not heard it [taste] 
frequently pronounced by the loveliest 
mouths in the world, when it has evi- 
dently meant nothing. [Taste is} . . . 
a name which we are fond of giving 
to every new folly which starts up and 
to every old exploded absurdity which 
we are charitably pleased to revive.1® 
* Universal Spectator, May 15, 1736, No. 

389: ‘Of Modern Taste and Novelty.’ 
™ Common Sense, February 11, 1738, No. 54. 
“The World, March 22, 1753, No. 12. 
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(4) Taste is at present the darling 
idol of the polite world, and the world 
of letters. . . Yet in this superabundancy 
of taste, few can say what it really is, 
or what the word itself signifies. . . 
Thus many persons, who talk perpet- 
ually of taste, throw it out as a mere 
expletive, without any meaning an- 
nexed to it.*® 
If, on the other hand, we search for 

‘definitions’ of wit or taste among the 
more representative writers of the age, 
Shaftesbury, Pope, Johnson, Chesterfield, 
and others, we shall find that all of them 
could easily define what they considered 
to be abstract ‘qualities’ of the mind. It 
may be well to remember that the journal- 
ist was hardly ever concerned with Wit or 
Taste as philosophical abstractions, but as 
modes of conduct reflecting a system of 
values (that of the courtier and the noble- 
man) which they unequivocally opposed, 
because it was morally inferior to their 
own. It is out of this opposition to an at- 
titude, foreign to their way of thinking 
and to their standards of conduct, that 
arose their ‘semantic awareness,’ the be- 
lief that only the ‘re-established’ identity 
which they thought once existed between 
‘concept’ and ‘attitude’ would provide 
them with a satisfactory ‘meaning.’ 
Neither literary history nor sociology 
have as yet fully exploited the significance 
of such semantic conflicts. A close scru- 
tiny of such conflicts will show that they 
arise whenever, in the history of a cul- 
tural or social unit, one group or class 
takes up leadership and thereby replaces 
an obsolete system of values by a new 
one; such a scrutiny will also reveal that 
the change of attitudes, which went to the 
formation of a specific term, is likely to 
lead to a new and rejuvenated meaning- 
pattern which will once more reflect pre- 
vailing modes of conduct. Such a process 


™ The Connoisseur, May 13, 1756, 120. 
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probably occurs at one time or another in 
the history of every civilized country. The 
European Enlightenment was undoubted- 
ly such a period, when the formation of 
a new ‘ideal,’ that is of a new attitude 
to men and things, demanded a fresh 
interpretation of meaning which alone 
could bring about a healthier and saner 
social life, provide training for intelli- 
gence, and transform the language of the 
court into a language of the people. 

It is out of this ‘semantic awareness’ 
in the eighteenth century that most of 
the terms descriptive of conduct which 
we use in our everyday life have grown. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
present age experiences a similar semantic 
restlessness as the Enlightenment. The 
content of our terms is once more chang- 
ing. Our attitudes today, our systems of 
value, are less stable and positive, than 
in the eighteenth century. The seman- 
ticist today will have to start with an 
analysis of the attitudes themselves that 
underlie the terms. There is reason to 
assume that the complexity of modern 
life, the greatly increased number of ex- 
ternal stimuli, will make his work ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The division of so- 
ciety into different economic and profes- 
sional groups will be an additional handi- 
cap; for each one of them has developed 
its own rigid meaning-patterns, which 
lead to greatly increased semantic con- 


flicts. A study of the eighteenth century, 
such as the one attempted here, provides 
us with a method only, according to which 
one may proceed. This scheme, however, 
will have to be enlarged and broadened 
if it is to be applied to our own time. 
For though the terms have, to a consid- 
erable degree, remained the same, the cul- 
tural stability and the positive faith of the 
eighteenth century have gone. And con- 
sidering the greatly increased influence 
that language itself has upon conduct 
(mostly through the medium of the 
newspaper, the wireless, the cinema, and 
the political platform), the semanticist 
will today no longer be concerned with 
‘meaning’ of terms, but with values and 
attitudes: language will no longer be con- 
sidered by him as part of epistemology, 
but as a mode of conduct to be analyzed 
and defined in terms of individual psy- 
chology and the social sciences. The ob- 
vious discrepancy between meaning and 
behavior patterns in contemporary civili- 
zation will put an additional responsi- 
bility upon semantic research: that of re- 
defining conduct in terms of social prog- 
ress and justice, and of applying stand- 
ards of decency and common sense to 
social, political, and economic life. And 
this, we know, requires more than dis- 
interested scholarship. It ultimately in- 
volves the scholar’s own beliefs, convic- 
tions, and loyalties. 





THE ‘IS’ OF IDENTITY 
Ley, who hanged himself, also left a suicide note to his U. S. 
Army jailers in which he said that he had been treated well but: 
‘The fact that I should be a criminal—this is what I cannot stand.’ 
Ley was buried today in a plain coffin in an unmarked grave. 
Chicago Sun, October 27, 1945 





CAN A RADIO COMMENTATOR 
TALK SENSE?" 


I SHOULD LIKE, right at the outset, to 
say a few words about the genesis of 
tonight’s discussion. Several months ago, 
Dr. Hayakawa phoned to ask if I would 
address your society on the subject ‘How 
Can One Be a Radio Commentator and 
Still Talk Sense?’ I replied that my ignor- 
ance of semantics was abysmal and that 
I had no place on your platform. He in- 
sisted that that made no difference and 
urged me to undertake the engagement. 
Though he did not so state, I had the 
impression that he regarded me as an 
interesting case study from whose pres- 
ence the society might derive some profit 
in a Clinical sense from such semantic 
fallacies as I might exemplify, much in the 
manner that a patient with a difficult dis- 
ease has interest for a group of doctors 
even though the patient has no knowledge 
either of medicine or of the significance 
of his disease. It is in that role alone— 
and not as one who claims any knowledge 
of your special field of competence, that 
I am glad to be here tonight. 

Now that I have made clear the reasons 
for my presence, and warned you not to 
expect much, let me hasten to add that I 
am very glad to be here and to discuss a 
question which is to me both fascinating 
and vitally significant. 

As phrased by Dr. Hayakawa, the 


* Presented before the Society for General 
Semantics at Thorne Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, March 1, 1946. Mr. Utley is news 
commentator for the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
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somewhat slanted title of this address re- 
veals a good deal regarding both his be- 
liefs and his approach to problems. It re- 
veals first that he thinks much nonsense 
is broadcast by those styling themselves 
radio commentators. In this, he is, of 
course, entirely right. 

The title further discloses that he is no 
pessimist. He does not believe radio com- 
mentators have to utter nonsense merely 
because they are commentators. It is pos- 
sible, he appears to think, for them to 
talk sense. Sense in radio comment is 
therefore not unattainable. It is merely 
harder. 

At this point he crosses the threshold 
of true optimism. For having ruled that 
the objective is attainable, he seeks to find 
out how it is achieved. On its face, this 
quest is an analytical process, and thus 
falls into the province of pure research 
—of the quest for truth. 

I suspect however, that Dr. Hayakawa’s 
objectives reach beyond research and that 
as a social therapist he expects that if one 
can discover how one can be a radio com- 
mentator and still talk sense, one will 
then know why so much nonsense is be- 
ing talked, and that knowing this, it will 
then be possible to do something about 
the nonsense. I wish him luck in his en- 
deavors. Tonight, I cannot hope to make 
more than the most microscopic contri- 
bution to them, but I shall at least attack 
the problem in the spirit he has posed it. 
To talk sense, a radio commentator must 
first have the qualifications that enable 
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him to do so, and second he must have 
the inclination—no, it is more than that, 
he must have the determination to talk 
sense no matter how great the temptations 
and pressures that might incline him to 
do the contrary. 

Let us attack the question of qualifi- 
cations first. The necessary qualifications 
are quickly apparent if one considers the 
material the con.mentator must handle 
and the function he is expected to per- 
form. He must deal with the most com- 
plex political, social and economic issues, 
on all levels from local to international ; 
he must inform the public of the basic 
facts the public needs to know, and he 
must interpret these facts so that relation- 
ships between them and relative signifi- 
cances become apparent to the busy listen- 
er. I believe—though here I am on very 
controversial territory and flying directly 
in the face of the announced policy of one 
great network—that the commentator at 
times also has the additional function of 
passing that degree of judgment on social 
issues that is implicit when one indicates 
where the weight of evidence lies. 

But even if one drops this last point 
for the moment, it is clear the profession 
of the commentator is still sufficiently dif- 
ficult, and that its responsible practice re- 
quires educational qualifications fully as 
rigorous as those required of persons 
practicing medicine, law, or any of the 
other learned professions. 

I am not so concerned over formal edu- 
cation—university degrees and the like, 
but it seems to me that it is not enough 
for a commentator simply to read the tele- 
type, the New York Times, and the Kip- 
linger letter. Behind that, if he is to 
speak of economic issues—and today no 
commentator can avoid it—there should 
at least be some knowledge of Adam 
Smith, David Ricardo and John Stuart 
Mill—yes, and of the rest of the great 


classical economic tradition, as well as of 
Marx, Veblen, Keynes and the con- 
temporary neo-classicists. There must be 
historical knowledge, lack of which will 
lead into many pitfalls in the evaluation 
of current developments. There should 
obviously be training in political theory, 
and by this I do not mean simply a hasty 
reading of Dunning and Vernon Par- 
rington, commendable as both those 
works may be. One could continue this 
list of specifications at much greater 
length, but I think you will see what I 
mean. 

Since he will be dealing frequently with 
international affairs, it is desirable that 
the commentator should have experience 
in handling them, and that means, prefer- 
ably, that he should have had the benefit 
of study or residence abroad, and, of 
course, a knowledge of languages other 
than his own; otherwise he may find he is 
not fully able to manipulate his own. The 
more training in the precise use of any 
language the commentator can have, the 
better, for remember, it is much easier to 
give a false impression unintentionally 
over the air than elsewhere. The radio 
speaker cannot watch his audience. He 
lacks the public speaker’s opportunity to 
sense from audience reaction when he 
has not communicated his ideas effective- 
ly. He cannot therefore go back and 
clarify when communication is incom- 
plete. 


II 


But now let us assume that our com- 
mentator has these or similar background 
qualifications. They alone will not enable 
him to talk sense over the radio, though 
they will certainly help. 

Let us follow our commentator as he 
enters the newsroom of a major network 
at six o'clock some evening to begin 
preparation of a broadcast for later in the 
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evening. He arrives at his desk where he 
finds between 100,000 and 150,000 
words of United Press, Associated Press 
and International News Service copy 
awaiting him, with more constantly com- 
ing in. Earlier in the day he has read 
the local papers, the New York Times, 
pethaps the Christian Science Monitor 
and PM, and if he is curious as to what 
possible listeners are thinking in the more 
rural areas, he may also have glanced 
through the DesMoines Register as well. 
I should also mention that the British, 
French, Greek, Polish, Soviet, Lithuanian, 
Chinese, Indian, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Hungarian, Arab, and other news serv- 
ices will have flooded his desk during 
the day with a wealth of mail, the best 
of which will contain significant texts and 
background material, and the poorest of 
which will be special pleading of the 
worst sort. The commentator skims 
through this. Something catches his eye. 
He reads. The rest goes into a mounting 
pile on the shelf behind him. 

Subject to what may later come in on 
the wires, he now has the material for the 
night’s broadcast, and he has anywhere 
from three to five hours to assimilate the 
current material and write a fifteen min- 
ute program. 

From what has been said, you will see 
that the pressure under which the com- 
mentator works is considerable. It is now 
too late for leisurely reflective thought. 
That is where training and background 
come in. From two hundred or more 
stories, the relevant must be quickly sepa- 
tated from the irrelevant. In doing this, 
the commentator, whether he consciously 
realizes it or not, is constantly asking him- 
self a series of questions ; questions some- 
thing like the following, which, when col- 
lectively answered make up news judg- 
ment. In which of these items is the 
public interested? In which ones should 


it be interested, to be able to perform its 
function as citizens in a democratic so- 
ciety? What items will the listener prob- 
ably have heard on previous broadcasts? 
To what extent can I, through interpre- 
tative material, interest the listener in an 
item about which he is going to need to 
have knowledge, but the need for which 
knowledge is not yet apparent to him? 

Once these questions are answered— 
and the answers come almost uncon- 
sciously—then a host of others arise. I 
have decided to include a certain subject 
in the broadcast. Let's say that the sub- 
ject is Spain. The teletypes are carrying 
ten reports about Spain, some of them 
confusing, some actually contradictory. 
What is my duty? I cannot include them 
all. Do I seek to balance the reports on 
both sides, giving some f.um each side 
and letting it go at that? That sounds 
reasonable, but suppose I know from ex- 
perience that one source has been habit- 
ually unreliable or slanted? In that event 
the apparent balancing, when served up 
cold to the listener who lacks sophistica- 
tion in appraising sources, may be the 
worst form of distortion, in the sense that 
it may completely mislead him. 

So my own judgment must go into the 
process of selection and weighing. To 
the extent that judgment is based on ade- 
quate background, experience and train- 
ing, it is more likely to be correct than 
the judgment which the listener might 
apply to contradictory reports. Yet in the 
last analysis, the judgment has its sub- 
jective elements that cannot be avoided. 
It may prove wrong. 

And that brings me to one very vital 
rule which it seems to me that a com- 
mentator should follow if he is to talk 
sense over the radio. It concerns the con- 
troversial subject of expression of opin- 
ions by radio commentators. Judgments, 
at least those of the type I have men- 
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tioned, are clearly opinions. They are 
also necessary if the public is to be ade- 
quately and correctly informed. Yet, 
since they are opinions, and as such are 
fallible, the commentator with a true 
sense of responsibility to his audience 
will not give them as facts. In a case 
where this sort of judgment is rendered, 
the commentator will not say, “This is so,’ 
or ‘This is a fact.’ Rather he will say, 
‘This appears to me to be so,’ for this and 
this reason. The listener then has the ad- 
vantage of the commentator’s judgment, 
but he knows it is a judgment. Being 
aware of that, he is encouraged to apply 
his own critical faculties to it. Doing this, 
he may accept or reject the judgment, but 
in any case he has used his own thought 
processes, and that in itself is a gain. 
When that relationship is achieved be- 
tween the commentator and the listener, 
the commentator is no longer talking at 
the listener. He is communicating with 
him. We commentators do not achieve 


that often enough, but it is an end to 
which we should constantly aspire. 


Ill 


On the side of the commentator, what 
this largely comes down to is the posses- 
sion of a sense of modesty about one’s 
opinions. If one possesses that, the ten- 
dency to put forth one’s opinions as fact 
will be minimized. For a commentator, 
however, modesty of this sort is not easy 
to achieve or to retain. Even assuming 
the commentator possesses it to start with, 
the daily sitting before a microphone with 
the opportunity it presents for uttering 
statements without fear of immediate con- 
tradiction, makes it very difficult for the 
commentator to avoid developing the 
oracular when-I-open-my-mouth-let-no- 
dog-bark manner of speech. 

I have suggested that the commentator 
who would talk sense should present his 


judgments, not as facts, but as judgments 
that might be fallible, documenting the 
judgments by whatever evidence the limits 
of available air time and the requirements 
of the issue under consideration make 
possible and necessary. 

There is a related rule, equally impor- 
tant, which can perhaps be phrased as 
follows: The commentator should, at all 
times, keep his political or economic 
science rigidly separated from his political 
or economic philosophy or morality. A 
friend of mine, discussing a certain com- 
mentator, once said, ‘Poor So-and-so has 
an awfully hard time finding out which 
way is up, and the reason is he is so sure 
which way ought to be up.’ He meant, 
of course, that the commentator was let- 
ting his beliefs as to what ought to be 
interfere with his analysis of what act- 
ually was. Any commentator who does 
this will confuse both himself and his 
audience. He will not talk sense. 

For example, suppose the run of the 
news causes the commentator to discuss 
problems of monopoly. He would logical- 
ly have occasion to explain to his audi- 
ence how the monopolist operates, how 
monopoly makes possible the setting and 
obtaining of different prices in different 
markets, or even in the same part of the 
same market. Economists will recognize 
this as the old split demand problem in 
a different form. If, at the time he is 
seeking to explain the operation of this 
particular example of economic pathol- 
ogy, the commentator also renders judg- 
ment, if his vocabulary is charged with 
words of moral disapprobation, he is not 
going to make his listener understand the 
process involved. He may produce heat 
in the listener. He will not engender 
light. The commentator has a legitimate 
function both as a social scientist and as 
a social philosopher, but he must not con- 
fuse the two. He must not begin the 
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second role until he has completed his 
function in the first capacity, and the 
audience must be able to see that the real- 
ity of his thinking is not injured by his 
social desires. To illustrate the point 
further, imagine the confusion that would 
be caused by a physicist who, addressing 
a classroom of students, began a lecture 
on hydrogen with the observation that 
really the atomic weight of hydrogen 
ought to be 14. 

If these rules that have been suggested 
are followed, there is still no guarantee 
that the commentator will talk sense, but 
he is much more likely to be able to do 
so than if he violates them, and, in ad- 
dition, he is much more likely to be able 
to do so than if he is forced into some 
sort of intellectual strait-jacket by the 
laying down of a rule that he shall have 
no opinions. 

If I seem to recur too frequently to the 
opinion-no-opinion question, it is because 
it is a controversial and important one 
within the profession. To me a commen- 
tator with no opinions is of no value. 
Granted that the privilege of expressing 
opinions, drawing conclusions, and mak- 
ing judgments on the air can be and often 
is abused, the solution to the problem is 
not to prohibit them. Rather it is to ob- 
tain commentators with background, 
training, and intelligence, who will use 
the right to express opinions with dis- 
cretion and balance. A quack doctor with 
a scalpel in his hand can do a lot of 
damage too, but we don’t meet this 
danger by prohibiting surgery. We do it 
by seeing to it that unqualified persons 
do not practice medicine. 

I think it is clear that, in the last 
analysis, the no-opinion rule is unenforce- 
able anyway. But it may be worth indi- 
cating some of the absurdities that an at- 
tempt to enforce it can lead to. 

At the time of the bombing of the 
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Vatican, I suggested that when the final 
truth was discovered, it might well be 
found that the bomb in the Vatican 
gardens might prove to have been 
dropped by neither the Germans nor the 
Allies, but rather by some of the Catholic- 
hating Italians of the Roberto Farinacci 
stripe. In my script, I referred to Fari- 
nacci as a confirmed Catholic-baiter. The 
news editor said I could not say this on 
the air because after all it was only my 
opinion that Farinacci was a Catholic- 
baiter. I replied that that was my opin- 
ion, but that it was also a fact, and that I 
would submit the issue to any scholar in 
the field of Italian affairs. This shook 


the news editor a bit, but knowing the no- 
Opinion rule, and being a good soldier, 
he still demurred. Then he brightened, 
for he saw the light of compromise. “You 
can,’ he volunteered, ‘say that Farinacci is 
reported to be a Catholic-baiter.’ He was 
quite pleased by this, because that put the 


responsibility on somebody else; it im- 
plied somebody else was being quoted. I 
pointed out that if it implied that, or if 
it implied that our teletypes had carried 
some such statement from Italy, then the 
use of the proposed compromise state- 
ment would perpetrate a falsehood on the 
audience, because no such report had 
been carried from Rome. I do not recall 
with any certainty how we finally did 
settle the issue. My recollection is that we 
decided to drop the item from the com- 
mentary. No great damage was done 
thereby, but to the extent that the judg- 
ment which I had attempted to offer was 
correct—and subsequent history proved it 
was—the audience was deprived of some 
degree of understanding of the issue in 
question. 


IV 


I have tried to indicate thus far some 
of the qualifications and practices that 
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will enable the commentator to talk sense. 
Lacking these, the commentator will 
hardly be able to talk sense, but possess- 
ing them, there is still no assurance that 
he will do so. For in addition he must 
possess the will to talk sense, and the de- 
termination to do so in the face of all the 
pitfalls and temptations that will beset 
him. We will see what some of these 
temptations are when we turn—as we 
shall now do—to a consideration of why 
there is an appreciable amount of non- 
sense poured into microphones under the 
label of commentary. 

The first reason for nonsense commen- 
tary is, of course, that certain commenta- 
tors lack qualifications. They may have 
been selected because they have golden 
voices. This would be analogous to a 
situation in medicine where doctors would 
be selected on the basis of whether they 
looked well in that type of white medical 
coat that doctors always seem to wear, 
when, peering out at you from the adver- 
tisements, they point an admonitory finger 
into space while the accompanying legend 
proclaims ‘science says’ to use this or that 
product. 

Or again, the commentator may have 
been selected because the sponsor is will- 
ing to pay for a rather expensive and not 
otherwise easily salable block of time only 
if the particular commentator he wants is 
put on the air. 

In either event, the remedy is clear. 
Note the word, clear, but not always 
easy. It is for the facility involved— 
meaning the station or network—to step 
in, exercise its editorial prerogative, and 
refuse access to the air to the unqualified 
practitioner. In the financially stronger 
part of the industry much progress has 
been made along these lines, but where 
the financial structure is weaker, consider- 
able abuses still prevail. One cannot es- 
cape the fact that financial strength is 
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directly related to policy on such matters. 
Although I did not hear it said directly, a 
salesman for one facility was quoted to 
me recently as saying, ‘When we get rich 
we'll be moral too. In the meanwhile, 
whatever sells, goes on.’ 

But now let us assume that we have 
rid the profession of the unqualified and 
that those practising are fully competent 
by the most rigid standards. There are 
still pitfalls. 

All of us, whether we admit it or not, 
are seeking to maximize our audiences, 
and it is a rare commentator who does not 
sneak an occasional look at the Hooper 
ratings, both at his own, and at those 
of his competitors. 

It sometimes happens that a commen- 
tator may feel the maximum audience can 
be obtained more readily if he deviates 
from some of the highest standards of the 
profession. This can be true for a variety 
of reasons. Many of the situations with 
which the commentator deals are complex 
in the extreme, and the commentator may 
feel that just a dash of oversimplification 
may pull his audience through better. 
Understand, I am not objecting to simpli- 
fication. Simplification and lucidity, so as 
to make complex issues understandable to 
the listener, should always be attempted 
by any commentator. But oversimplifica- 
tion, by which is meant the elimination 
of facts that are essential to give the 
listener evidence he needs to make his 
own judgments, or the short circuiting of 
essential analysis through the substitution 
of heat for reason—these things are not 
compatible with talking sense. But, as 
stated, the commentator may be tempted 
to yield to them because he thinks they 
will raise his audience. 

On the point of emotional heat, one 
commentator once said, “The Hooper is 
slipping. I'll have to begin raising hell 
with somebody again.’ Maybe hell should 
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have been raised. But the raising of it 
for the reason assigned represents prosti- 
tution of the profession of the worst sort. 

But let us assume the commentator es- 
capes these pitfalls. There are still others 
which may come from the sponsor. I 
know of one commentator who was for- 
bidden by his sponsor to say anything 
about labor on his program, which, by the 
way, was a network commentary. In an- 
other case, which also involved a network, 
the sponsor's representative phoned his 
commentator immediately after the broad- 
cast on the night of D-Day and criticized 
him strongly for devoting all the broad- 
cast to the war. “There is other news of 
importance,’ the representative told the 
commentator. On that night, of course, 
there was no other news of importance. 
But the sponsor ‘didn’t like war’ and it 
pained him to hear about it on his pro- 
gram. 

Here again, the remedy is clear, though 
here again, it may not always be easy. 
Abuse of position by sponsors is not as 
frequent as some think, and it is decreas- 
ing as sponsors obtain a clearer view of 
what is their legitimate role, and as the 
various facilities become stronger fi- 
nancially and are able and willing to 
risk loss of revenue rather than to permit 
pollution of their news report. 

I have by no means exhausted the pit- 
falls that confront even the most qualified 
commentator. One should also mention 
perhaps the possibility that the commenta- 
tor, though qualified, will become lazy 
and simply not do his work adequately 
even though no adverse pressures are 
brought to bear on him. He may fail to 
keep up with the developing background 
material, and thus find himself unable 
to interpret new situations as they arise. 
In that event, he may take shortcuts— 
make wild guesses, and mislead his audi- 
ences. In that case, of course, the com- 


mentator in reality removes himself from 
the ranks of the qualified. He no longer 
talks sense, and the remedy is clear. Get 
rid of him. 


Vv 


We are near the end of our journey. 
I have tried to suggest that while it is not 
easy to talk sense over the radio, it is cer- 
tainly not impossible. In my opinion, the 
industry, particularly in its more respon- 
sible units, has made great progress in 
recent years toward the goal of talking 
sense, and while there is still much non- 
sense on the air under the name of radio 
comment, we are making progress. 
Where, to cite only two conspicuous ex- 
amples, will you find a higher level of 
interpretation of the current scene than 
that provided by Edward Murrow or 
Elmer Davis? 

Admitting all our faults, and they are 
many, I feel that at its highest level, radio 
comment has made a substantial contri- 
bution to understanding and has produced 
much good sense. I think you can see it 
in the development of the level of na- 
tional political intelligence. As a nation 
we have given up some of the most con- 
spicuous attributes of our former ostrich- 
like isolation. Radio, I believe, has made 
at least some contribution to the achieve- 
ment of this end by increasing the na- 
tional fund of understanding of world 
affairs. 

As to the abuses, there is no simple 
remedy that will eliminate them all; or 
perhaps I should say, I can see no such 
remedy. But there is progress being made, 
and in time I am confident the abuses will 
be minimized. It took medicine a long 
time to get rid of quack doctors, and I 
have heard it suggested there are still a 
few lurking on the periphery of the pro- 
fession. Radio commentary is a profes- 
sion much newer than medicine. 
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ABSTRACTION ABILITY 
AND HEAD INJURY 


N DISCUSSIONS of the ability to abstract, 
a factor that often seems to be missed 
is the tremendous amount of abstracting 
that a human being must do to survive 
in the world today. In working with 
soldiers who have received brain injuries, 
the authors were struck by the fact that 
men with abstraction ability impaired by 
cortical damage had great difficulty in ad- 
justing to ordinary situations which most 
of us take for granted. 

In order to show the part abstracting 
plays in everyday life, we shall describe 
some disabilities often incurred in cortical 
injury. This has been most extensively 
studied by Goldstein,? who has attempted 
to quantify abstracting ability, which he 
believes to be located in the calcarine 
cortex. 

This loss can be seen most clearly in 
the inability to perform two processes: 
(1) inability to hold one factor constant 
while examining another factor and so 
compare the two; (2) inability to shift 

* Lieutenant LeShan, whose major field is ex- 
perimental psychology, is a clinical psychologist 
at the Army General Hospital at Martinsburg, 
W. Va. Mrs. LeShan, who is a child psycholo- 
gist, has had experience in child welfare, in 
teaching, and in recreation work. Mr. LeShan’s 
previous papers, including those written in 
collaboration with Mrs. LeShan, have appeared 
in various psychological journals. 

* Goldstein, K.: After Effects of Brain Injur- 
ies in War. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1942. 
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from one mental ‘set’ or attitude (roughly 
defined as a basic approach to a situation) 
to another. While there is no clear-cut 
distinction between them, these two dis- 
abilities will be discussed separately. 


Holding a Factor Constant 


The loss of ability to compare two 
factors can also be described as the in- 
ability to use ‘screening sets.’ The normal 
person must constantly use such ‘screen- 
ing sets’ throughout his conscious exist- 
ence. For example, an individual walking 
along a street, familiar with his route, 
does not have to think of every turn he 
makes. He makes it automatically once 
he has made up his mind where he is go- 
ing. He has a set to go there, and it takes 
him there without any further conscious 
effort on his part. If a horn blows when 
he is on the sidewalk, he ignores it. If 
it blows when he is on the street, he will 
quickly look around. In both cases, he 
‘hears’ the sound, but when in the street, 
he has a set for signals of that sort, be- 
cause they can mean danger. If some one 
calls a name that is not his, he will not 
turn around. If his name is called, he 
will turn quickly, He has a set for his 
name. If he is walking in a line that will 
cause him to collide with another person, 
he will—without ‘thinking’ about it— 
change his direction. Thus it can be seen 
that the function of these ‘sets’ is to save 
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energy. Once in motion, they tend to 
operate ‘automatically’ until there is no 
further use for them. (Of course, they 
often operate past this point, sometimes 
to the detriment of the individual) . These 
‘sets’ are devices that screen out irrelevant 
stimuli from consciousness and bring rele- 
vant ones quickly to the focus of attention. 
They permit the conscious part of the in- 
dividual to concentrate on a problem, at 
the same time ‘holding the world con- 
stant’ and safeguarding him from going 
in the wrong direction, being run over, 
snubbing an old friend, and uselessly ex- 
pending energy on irrelevant stimuli. 
What happens to the man who loses 
this ability? That it is ever entirely lost 
is doubtful. By losing it, we mean losing 
it to a sufficient degree, so that the indi- 
vidual has trouble adjusting to what 
should be an easy situation. When this 
happens, the patient has difficulty in 
understanding other people’s speech ex- 
cept under optimum conditions. If two 
people are speaking at the same time or 
if the radio is playing or if street noises 
are present in the environment, he cannot 
screen out the irrelevant noises and focus 
his attention on the relevant ones. He has 
difficulty finding his way around as he 
cannot compare two spatial situations. He 
has difficulty following a movie, first be- 
cause of the music and incidental noises 
generally present, and second because 
understanding of the plot requires the 
ability to compare characters and situ- 
ations. If he does not have alexia (word- 
blindness, often present in cases of this 
sort), he cannot follow a story or a mag- 
azine article as this presupposes the ability 
to hold what bas been said constant, 
while focusing on what is being said. 
One of the best tests for this loss is to 
ask the patient to describe a complex, con- 
crete series of events that he is thoroughly 
familiar with, such as asking an ex- 
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machine gunner to describe assembling a 
machine gun, or asking a man with office 
experience to describe how to file papers 
in alphabetical order. The man who has 
lost the ability to abstract will show up 
quickly. He will stammer, block, become 
perturbed, and will usually fail com- 
pletely. It is easy to see why this test 
picks out those who cannot handle many 
stimuli at one time. In order to make the 
description successfully, the person has to 
handle various images rising to conscious- 
ness, sort them into some kind of order, 
reject the inappropriate ones, and at the 
same time speak. If he cannot handle 
these tasks with the use of ‘sets’, he can- 
not perform the task. 

Questions of similarity and difference 
also reveal this type of difficulty. ‘How 
are a penny and the moon alike?’ ‘How 
are the pencil and a crayon alike?’ Also 
questions of absurdity: “What's wrong 
with this picture?’ (A knight in armor 
carrying a rifle, a deer with branches in- 
stead of antlers, etc.) 


Shifting Sets 

The normal person not only utilizes 
the automatic guidance of a ‘set’ but also 
possesses a degree of freedom to change 
‘sets’ on short notice, to adjust to a chang- 
ing situation. For example the normal 
person may be guided by his set toward 
his friend’s house, but if he suddenly re- 
members that his friend is out of town, 
he can ‘shift sets’ and change his route. 
When he is on the sidewalk, his ‘sidewalk 
set’ is operating, and he pays no attention 
to automobile horns. The moment he 
steps off the curb, his ‘sidewalk set’ ceases 
to operate and his ‘street crossing set’ 
takes over. 

In pathological cases, the inability to 
shift a ‘set’ is generally found in schizo- 
phrenia and in cases of damage to the 
cerebral cortex. Goldstein describes it as 
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a ‘concrete approach.’ What seems to 
happen in these cases is that once an ap- 
proach to a situation has been organized 
(has started to function), it shows a great 
tenacity, and it is very difficult for the 
individual to change his ‘slant’ or ‘set.’ 
An individual with this disability natur- 
ally finds it difficult to recognize how 
changes in a situation will affect the 
whole situation. If he was sick, then— 
being the same individual in the same 
hospital—he is still sick, and it is very 
difficult to convince him that he may be 
getting better and that his approach to 
himself must change as he gets ready to 
leave the hospital. He will still continue 
to react to himself as a sick person, mak- 
ing the problem of therapy and rehabilita- 
tion more difficult. First impressions are 
all-important to the person with this dis- 
ability. Once his mind is made up, he 
‘has great difficulty changing it. 

One patient entered a hospital after 
receiving a severe head injury. On ad- 
mission to the hospital, he was too sick 
to leave his bed and naturally thought of 
himself (accurately at the time) as too 
sick to work. He refused to admit prog- 
ress made and rejected the most palpable 
proofs of his recovery (such as that he 
could walk). It was impossible to interest 
him in taking advantage of the vocational 
training offered at the hospital, since he 


was certain of his inability to do any kind 
of work. 

The question might well be raised 
whether this difficulty might not have 
been a general functional emotional dis- 
turbance. However, the patient was given 
clearance by the psychiatric service on the 
grounds that his difficulties were specific- 
ally related to organic damage. 

Anagram tests are illuminating ex- 
amples of the same situation. If an ana- 
gram is arranged to form the word 
N-O-T, and the patient reads it, he can- 
not read it if, while he is watching, the 
anagrams are rearranged to form the word 
T-O-N. He will realize that there is 
something wrong but will continue to in- 
sist that the word is N-O-T. 

The purpose of this presentation has 
been to show the tremendous amount of 
sane, healthy abstraction that goes on in 
every day life. The stress placed by many 
of the semanticists on the unsane and 
morbid abstractions that take place in the 
A-trained person often gives the impres- 
sion that al] their abstraction is on this 
level. That this is untrue is demonstrated 
by the crippling effect on the individual 
who has lost to a significant degree the 
ability to abstract. He is prevented from 
adjusting at. levels on which he was able 
to make a satisfactory adjustment before 
he incurred the loss. 


I’M GOING TO BE DIFFICULT 


TO LIVE WITH 


FTER seventeen years of ad-writing 
and observation of advertising 
trends, I am convinced that my profession 
is contributing heavily, if inadvertently, 
to many of our social and economic ills. 


ANONYMOUS 


For the ‘influence on people’ exerted 
by advertising, which has proved so 
potent in selling merchandise as to make 
advertising worth expenditures running 
into billions, is equally potent in ‘selling’ 
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those ideas of life and conduct that the 
advertisements contain. And, though we 
seldom think of it, ways of life that we 
have hardly considered, or reflected upon, 
are being constantly, incessantly and skil- 
fully impressed upon us with all that 
subtle force of psychological suggestion 
which gives advertising its power. 

Before me as I write, in a recent issue 
of a popular and respected woman’s mag- 
azine, is an advertisement for one of the 
1939 cars. No special blame attaches to 
the particular advertiser it represents. For 
it is merely rather explicitly typical in its 
presentation of some of the social ‘ideals’ 
that are implicit in most current advertis- 
ing. 

For anonymity’s sake, let’s call that car 
the ‘Pridefeeder.’ 

Substituting that name for the real one, 
the headline reads: “There’s A New 


Pridefeeder I Simply Must Have.’ It is a 
woman speaking, a woman pictured by 


color photography, looking very swanky. 
And a tag on the picture tells us who are 
the designers of her dress, her evening 
wrap, and of the car that she ‘must have.’ 

But the woman has more to say. 

‘I'm going to be a little difficult to live 
with, if I don’t get that new Pridefeeder. 
If I'm going to go modern there’s no use 
in halfway measures, this Pridefeeder is 
the best looking car I've seen . . . there 
are no hangovers from yesterday in its 
fresh beauty . . . so if you love me, darl- 
ing . . . buy Pridefeeder.’ 

Note that she ‘must’ have that car, that 
if she doesn’t get it (friend husband), 
she’s going to be ‘a little difficult to live 
with,’ that, ‘in its beauty there are no 
hangovers from yesterday.’ 

As a copywriter, I know why the ad- 
vertiser in this case does not content him- 
self with a plain statement of the quali- 
ties of the car. Such a statement would 
not arouse competitive emotions—envy, 
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nor the desire to be envied! 

We adwriters know that our public is 
highly suggestible. And we have only 
one purpose, namely, to sell merchandise. 

We know that our readers, being gre- 
garious, are also imitative, want to be ‘in 
the swim.’ That's why we coin such 
phrases as “Thousands are turning to’— 
and ‘Millions of Women Now Acclaim.’ 
That's why we cast discredit on every- 
thing the reader already owns, giving her 
the impression that though bought only 
last year her possessions are already out- 
dated. 

What woman wants to drive last year’s 
car when we picture such a smart-appear- 
ing woman, saying that the car she wants 
has ‘no hangover from yesterday’? 

Having only one purpose, namely, to 
sell merchandise, we are not concerned 
with how the buyer gets the money, nor, 
as in this case, whether the woman read- 
er’s husband can afford it, or whether her 
home life is to be happy or disrupted by 
quarrels . . . so, we suggest that by being 
‘a little difficult to live with’ she may 
manage. 

Perhaps the weight of automotive ad- 
vertising containing invidious suggestions 
explains, in part, why in the recent re- 
port of the National Resources Commit- 
tee, published by the government, in the 
average expenditures of American fam- 
ilies, automobiles rank fourth, immed- 
iately after food, clothing and shelter, 
and ahead of home furnishings and 
equipment, while medical care came sixth, 
and education almost last . . . a poor 15th. 

This writer is not objecting to auto- 
mobiles. He is not attacking ADVER- 
TISING or BUSINESS. These words are 
labels which stand for many varied opera- 
tions and widely differing practices. Ad- 
vertising is a tool or mechanism, the con- 
tent of which is in the control of the ad- 
vertisers. Insofar as it is socially harm- 
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ful, it has become so in most cases, this 
writer believes, unintentionally from 
overeagerness to sell . . . that is, without 
its social effects having been even con- 
sidered by the advertiser. 

However, none of us, I suppose, 
entered either business or advertising with 
the primary purpose of contributing to 
public welfare, health, happiness or 
sanity. So it hardly behooves us to rise 
in hysterical defense of ADVERTISING 
or BUSINESS, or “The American Way of 
Life,’ if it is pointed out that much of 
what we are doing is, in fact, subversive 
of the general welfare. And we can no 
more prove, by glorifying ‘The Ameri- 
can Way of Life,’ that the defects in it are 
essential and also glorious, than we and 
our families can escape the effects of the 
socially absurd, vicious and destructive 
ideals we disseminate. 

It is obviously impossible completely 
to insulate any class from the general 
social environment. All of us are mem- 
bers of some social group; and groups, 
even the most intelligent of them, do not 
form their group customs, mores and 
ideals by applying critical intelligence to 
their problems. 

Such advances as are made in human 
affairs are traceable to ‘hard-thinking’ in- 
dividuals concentrating on specific, limit- 
ed subject matter, or groups doing like- 
wise, but under a discipline that excludes 
‘group thinking,’ as in the sciences. 

The greater part of the social ideals of 
even the most ‘intelligent’ classes are 
achieved under no such discipline,- but 
rather are known to be developed by a 
process of unconscious absorption, as a 
result of impressions uncritically received 
and accepted, and which, when they 
are challenged, are defended, strangely 
enough, on the grounds that they have 
been so accepted. That is, that ‘every- 
one just knows them to be true.’ 


The ‘art of advertising’ takes advantage 
of this human suggestibility, approaching 
members of all classes on their irrational, 
that is, their emotional, side, and in a 
manner well calculated not to arouse such 
critical intelligence as they may possess. 
Another advantage accounting for its in- 
disputable success is that while the two- 
billion dollar annual barrage of advertis- 
ing suggestion is continuous, the critical 
intelligence of the most brilliant can only 
work part time. When the bars are down, 
the suggestions get through unnoticed. 

So it is a fact, that we adwriters and 
advertisers and our wives and children are 
all in one boat with the ‘general public.’ 
We are part of it, and if as a result of our 
activities, harmful social ideals become 
general we can no more escape their con- 
sequences than we can an epidemic which 
began in the slums. 

One bit of striking evidence of the uni- 
versality of harmful social ideals is the 
fact that the nationwide alarmingly rapid 
increase of sufferers from the more ex- 
treme neuroses (which to a large degree 
reflect environmental conditions intoler- 
able to individuals), are drawn, per- 
centagewise, no more from the so-called 
lower than from those we consider the 
upper, or enlightened classes. 

The ‘intolerable’ conditions are seldom 
what we think of as ‘physical.’ They 
usually represent prevalent family, social 
and business ideals (often in themselves 
abnormal, or impossible of attainment) to 
which individuals find themselves unable 
to adapt. A cursory examination will re- 
veal that many of these ideals, which make 
modern life so needlessly competitive and 
complex that thousands yearly break 
under the strain, are propagated and in- 
stilled by advertising and the media it 
supports, namely, the press, the maga- 
zines, and radio. I include media, be- 
cause I fail to discover any marked dif- 
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ference between the social ideals presented 
in the advertising and those implicit in 
the editorial contents. The latter are 
manifestly advertisements of the adver- 
tisements. 

No social ideal contrary to the interest 
of advertisers as a class, or to the con- 
stantly reiterated advertising suggestion 
that happiness lies in the acquisition of 
more and more possessions, ad infinitum 
and ad nauseam, seems to gain much foot- 
hold in either articles or fiction in any 
but a scant half dozen of the thousands 
of publications which constitute the bulk 
of public reading matter. (One magazine 
of wide circulation, that sells for 25c the 
copy, even devotes a substantial portion 
of one of its first pages to telling where 
the costumes worn by the models in its 
story illustrations may be purchased.) So, 
properly considering the media and ad- 
vertising as one in general character and 
effect, let us look at some of the social 
‘ideals’ advertising presents. 

Anyone may observe the assumption in 
most advertising that everyone can and 
should have everything, and that he or she 
will be happy in direct proportion to the 
number, value, and modernity or fashion- 
ableness of the things he owns . . . the 
latest car, the newest radio, the season's 
smartest clothes for every occasion; the 
most modern furniture, household furn- 
ishings, decoration and equipment, and 
no less than fifty cosmetics and pharma- 
ceuticals, soaps, creams, lotions, eye-packs, 
tooth pastes, vitamin preparations, laxa- 
tives, alkalizers, etc., etc., etc. All this, 
in a country where the average con- 
sumer’s income according to 1939 gov- 
ernment figures, is $469.00, or about 
$9.00 a week. 

‘Reaching for the Moon—and Getting 
It’ is the title of a famous advertisement 
which is reproduced in a little book re- 
cently published by a popular magazine. 


In the light of economic statistics, the 
joker apparently is in the getting it. (In- 
cidentally, one current advertisement is 
now offering through the pages of 
reputable magazines ‘The Higher Edu- 
cation You Need for Success . . . For 
Only One Cent a Lesson.’) The afore- 
mentioned book is frankly entitled ‘How 
To Get People Excited,’ and from its own 
‘standards’ in selecting fiction, the maga- 
zine that published it offers five precepts 
in what it calls its ‘Credo for Copywrit- 
ers.’ Here is the one it emphasizes for 
the adwriter to use in arousing interest: 
‘Interest is aroused,’ it says, ‘by any threat 
to the security of the home.’ 

So we also find it implied, or baldly 
stated, or dramatized in story techniques, 
in thousands of advertisements and broad- 
casts that the sole way to attract or hold 
a man is by the embellishment of physical 
charms, down to using the ‘right shade’ 
of polish on fingernails, that a husband's 
love may be lost unless a woman uses a 
certain cream or lotion, yet that she must 
be a ‘little difficult to live with’ if he 
doesn’t buy her luxuries, that she can’t be 
loved if she ever gets to look 40, or 
weighs over 118, or acquires ‘middle-age 
skin,’ or even if her washings lack the 
degree of whiteness a certain soap al- 
legedly will give them. 

In support of such advertising there 
are ‘departments’ in many magazines and 
newspapers devoted to emphasizing these 
absurdities as bases for a sane, happy 
home and social life. The defense of 
these practices is that the public is made 
up of ‘twelve-year-old minds.’ But in ad- 
vertising and most of the media that carry 
it (which constitute the public’s principal 
reading matter, news sources and enter- 
tainment), almost everything is carefully 
excluded which would help to develop 
a mind beyond that stage, while the high- 
est paid writers and artists are employed 
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to make twelve-year-old ideas and ideals, 
via newspaper, magazine, and radio, seem 
the very stuff of life. 

Many may contend that certainly none 
but the most stupid ever acquire their 
social ideals, their attitudes toward such 
vital matters as sex, love, homelife, the 
acquisition of possessions or the standard 
of living to which they feel entitled, from 
such obviously interested and untrust- 
worthy sources. But the answer is, that in 
the ways peculiar to our various social 
levels the majority of us do, as our fever- 
ish efforts to acquire and conform mani- 


festly prove. The success of billions of 
dollars worth of such advertising an- 
nually, and of fundamentally the same 
technique in the hands of public relations 
counsellors, has conclusively demon- 
strated that not only the stupid, but prac- 
tically all of us, are unconsciously acquir- 
ing many of our social ideas and ideals 
from that expert manipulation of our ir- 
rationality known as advertising. A 
prominent economist recently referred to 
it as ‘a playful sprite who squirts per- 
fume in our eyes.’ 
This writer would say, throws dust! 





Because nobody really knows what any word means, it is possible 
for unscrupulous propagandists to make words symbols for the evo- 
cation of a low animalistic type of conditioned response which is 
associated with unintelligent mob behavior. Thus such terms as 
‘liberty,’ ‘evolution,’ ‘race,’ ‘democracy,’ ‘Aryan,’ ‘social security,’ 
‘New Deal,’ are utilized by the profiteers of man’s semantic con- 
fusion to arouse hatred, prejudice, murder, and other undesirable 
manifestations of animal behavior which they can turn to their per- 
sonal profit. 

Such a device as the radio extends to the uttermost parts of the 
earth the range of one person’s potentiality for misleading and be- 
fuddling his fellow men, either by taking advantage of their semantic 
difficulties or by broadcasting his own. I am a frequent radio Astener, 
and it is my considered opinion that what comes over the air is mostly 
cacophony, lies, and imbecilic nonsense. I do not believe even the 
time signals. The dog listening to ‘his master’s voice’ is a singularly 
appropriate trademark for the phonograph, and upon each radio re- 
ceiving set should be engraved the warning: Vox et praeterea nihil 
(‘noise and nothing more’). 

The naive supposition that universal understanding and peace are 
promoted by linguistic intercommunication is so obviously contrary 
to fact that it requires no discussion. The spoken or written word is 
quite as potent an instrument for the fomentation of human discord 
and for the destruction of culture as for the promotion of harmony 
and the upbuilding of civilization. Words are more easily and more 
frequently employed for the former maleficent than for the latter 
benevolent ends. 

EARNEST A. Hooton, Twilight of Man 
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Gerty’s Then-Now' 


Wars I Have SEEN, by Gertrude Stein. 

Random House, 259 pp., $2.50. 

First of all, let’s not be ridiculous. 
Gertrude Stein is not crazy and she is not 
phoney. She is unusual, of course. As 
she might say it, it is not usual to be un- 
usual but it is all right and it can be very 
stimulating and the unusual way in which 
Gertrude Stein is unusual is very stimu- 
lating, it certainly is. 

Toe many of us know nothing about 
Gertrude Stein except that one time she 
said, ‘A rose is a rose is a rose. We 
couldn't make sense of that, and so a 
great many of us said, ‘Gertrude Stein 
doesn’t make sense.’ 

Wars I Have Seen makes sense. In it 
she records the things she did, what she 
saw others doing, the conversations she 
had, her feelings, her memories, the way 
people lived as she knew them intimately 
during the four years of Nazi occupation 
of France. The manuscript, written prac- 
tically under the tilted noses of German 
officers, was brought to America by Frank 
Gervase, who was with the American 7th 
Army. If you like war books even 
though the war is ‘over’—and many 
people do still like war books but are 
tired of the usual kind—you will like this 
one because it is a war book but it is not 
at all the usual kind. 

Gertrude Stein was born in America 


*A condensed version of this review was 
published in Chicago Sun Book Week. 
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and in this book she is deeply American. 
Her account of the coming of the Ameri- 
cans to her French village of Culoz is 
intensely moving and altogether human 
and convincing. It is not ‘journalism’ or 
‘Hollywood,’ nor affected ‘literature.’ 

‘Oh happy day, that is all I can say 
oh happy day. 

‘We held each other's hands and we 
patted each other and we sat down to- 
gether and I told them who we were, and 
they knew, I always take it for granted 
that people will know who I am and at 
the same time at the last moment I kind 
of doubt, but they knew of course they 
knew, they were Lieutenant Walter E. 
Oleson 120th Engineers and Private Ed- 
ward Landry and Walter Hartze, and they 
belonged to the Thunder-birds and how 
we talked and how we patted each other 
in the good American way, and I had to 
know where they came from and where 
they were going and where they were 
born . . . Then we went to look at their 
car the jeep . . . and they said did I want 
a ride and I said you bet I wanted a ride 
and we all climbed in and there I was 
riding in an American Army car driven 
by an American soldier. Everybody was 
so excited . . . wonderful that is all I can 
say about it wonderful . . . wonderful my 
gracious perfectly wonderful.’ 

She says the American soldiers in this 
war are in some ways like the American 
soldiers who came to France in the last 
war; they are kind and they like chil- 
dren. But this time they are different, 
too. They talk more, their conversation 
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is interesting, they are more poised, they 
don’t drink as much. They no longer try 
to speak English which is in a way a 
foreign tongue to them. They have 
learned to speak American. 

Speaking of one American soldier, she 
says, ‘He said we did not get along at all 
with the English until they finally did 
get it into their heads that we were not 
cousins, but foreigners, once they really 

that, there was no more trouble.’ 

‘They all said good-bye Gerty as the 
train pulled out and then they said, well 
we will see you in America. . . .’ 

‘Gerty.’ That says a great deal. There 
is so little pretense about her in this 
book. You feel she would rather you 
called her Gerty. She is 70 now but she is 
Gerty. Even the pretense of punctuation 
irritates her and so she disregards it quite 
a lot. And the pretense of formal literary 
style leaves her quite cold, so she does 
not allow rules of ‘correct’ syntax to get 
in the way. The result is a rare honesty 
and validity somehow in the way she 
writes. 

The main thing perhaps is that she 
weaves into what she is saying the mem- 
ories and the immediate associations 
aroused by what she is writing about. All 
the wars she has seen are mixed up with 
this war she is seeing now, and all the 
similarities and differences among them 
make this war so much more meaningful 
than it would be if viewed by itself, or 
if compared in good logical order with 
other wars. Too, Gerty mixes in with 
this war, as war, so many little stories 
about the details of daily living and the 
people she knows, so that war and peace 
run together and yet do not blend en- 
tirely. 


By the way in which she writes about 
the present, it is felt to be an abstraction 
of the past, not a repetition of it, not an 
escape from it, but an abstraction of it. 


It is seen as different from the past, but 
not all different, and that is why you 
can see it is different in some ways. It 
makes sense when she says America is 
the oldest nation in the world now be- 
cause it was the first to enter the 20th 
century. This war is killing the 19th 
century in Europe, so in Europe there will 
be young nations now. 

So you can see this is a very interest- 
ing book. Some parts of it are more 
interesting than others, like when she 
says, ‘Money is always there but the 
pockets change.’ Or when she says, ‘One 
can become a legend any time between 
babyhood and 14 . . . and I can remem- 
ber becoming a legend again and again 
between babyhood and 14, and seeing the 
others between babyhood and 14 and they 
can become a legend. They know they 
can become a legend if they have a dog 
behind them on a bicycle in a basket, they 
can become a legend, if they hold a 
flower in each hand . . . they can become 
a legend, if they walk up and down hand 
in hand, and one eye of one of them is 
always closed... . 

‘This is what I mean when I say that 
between babyhood and 14 it is a legend, 
anything and everything is what it can 

She says that in France they had plenty 
to eat during Nazi occupation, at least in 
Culoz, but they did get rather tired of 
having to grow everything or go long dis- 
tances to get it, ‘A vegetable garden in 
the beginning looks so promising and 
then after all little by little it grows 
nothing but vegetables, nothing, nothing 
but vegetables.’ 

To the readers of ETC. one can say, 
and to them it will be meaningful, that 
Gertrude Stein seems to be uncommonly 
extensional in that she writes about the 
wat as she experienced it at particular 
moments in specific places while doing 
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specific things. At those moments and 
in those places, she not only saw and 
heard and felt what was actually present, 
but also she remembered what was not 
present but had been for ber, but she 
knew it had not been present for her just 
as she remembered it. Memory is not 
simple. Between the moment you experi- 
ence something and the moment you re- 
call it later, other experiences have taken 
place, and these other experiences make 
a difference in how you recall anything 
that happened prior to them. That is why 
you never really recapture the past. You 
can only abstract it, and your abstraction 
of it is an experience of the present. 
We do a lot of remembering, however, 
and so we never really experience the 
present either, but only a sort of then- 
now. Gertrude Stein knows this, as any 
child knows it until he is sent to school 
where they take out the hyphen and 
initiate him into the fictitious world of 
then and now, so that he can hardly ever 
again get things quite straight. Gerty 
has preserved the hyphen, and so in Wars 
I Have Seen she gives a delightfully 
straightforward account of her own then- 
now. 

It is a mistake to classify this as merely 
a ‘war book.’ Primarily it is a book about 
people, particularly Gertrude Stein, who 
were incidentally living for a time under 
certain conditions affected by war. Those 
who have never read anything by Ger- 
trude Stein will find this to be an espe- 
cially good introduction to her style, her 
point of view and her linguistic wisdom. 

WENDELL JOHNSON 


Semantics in High School 


GENERAL SEMANTICS; IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL ENGLISH PRoGRAM, by Robert 
H. Moore. Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 


Although there are many good sections 
and discussions in this book, and many 
practical suggestions to teachers, the total 
effect is weakened by treating the se- 
mantic problem as if it were primarily 
a matter of words. This is an inevitable 
tendency, I suppose, within the frame of 
present academic institutions and the tra- 
ditions of scholarship in the field of Eng- 
lish. If we begin by defining semantics as 
one of the /anguage sciences, parallel, say, 
to philology, then the general semantics 
of Korzybski will be evaluated as a vari- 
ant ‘school’ of this ‘semantics,’ parallel to 
to the Richards school and other schools. 
This position led Hugh R. Walpole, for 
example, in his Semantics: The Nature 
of Words and Their Meanings, to dis- 
miss much of Science and Sanity as it- 
relevant to the problem of ‘semantics.’ 
Moore's discussions of Korzybski and of 
Hayakawa and Lee are better summaries 
than this; he is conscious of the neces- 
sity for training habits of proper evalua- 
tion and wants English teachers to set this 
training as their primary aim. (See his 
list of objectives, page 31.) However, 
in most of his discussions, he reverts to 
an almost exclusive concern with words 
and their ‘meanings.’ As a result, his 
book is better ‘semantics’ than it is gen- 
eral semantics. 

FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM 





Names are entirely arbitrary marks of meanings. They are con- 
ventions adopted by men for convenience, and have no ‘natural’ or 
‘proper’ meaning. Yet the contrary assumption pervades the writings 
of philosophers. 


James MacKaye, The Logic of Language 
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Radio Listeners 


Sirs: The semantic reactions of radio 
listeners is an area in which research 
might well be undertaken by persons 
trained in general semantics. Considerable 
listener research for the sake of increas- 
ing the sales of advertised products goes 
on constantly, of course, but there is little 
disinterested research going on, to my 
knowledge, investigating the kinds and 
causes of the stranger semantic reactions 
that listeners manifest. May I offer here 
a few examples, with the hope of stimu- 
lating investigation on the part of those 
better trained in general semantics than I? 

During my fourteen years in radio I 
have received strange fan mail as well as 
some that has been interesting and en- 
couraging. People often write criticizing 
the pronunciation of words. Some send 
home-made candy, most of which is rather 
messy when it arrives. One woman has 
sent me cookies every Christmas for the 
past five years and they are invariably 
accompanied by a painting which she has 
done herself. A young man who used to 
visit my program whenever an audience 
was permitted, writes every few months 
to say how much he misses seeing me. 
The strangest thing about him is that he 
writes a long letter every ‘anniversary’ 
which, to him, commemorates the day he 
bought his first radio. He writes, ‘I am 
now celebrating my tenth anniversary of 
radio listening by tuning in to your pro- 
gram. How happy I am.’ 

Almost every girl in radio has received 
proposals of marriage through the mail. 
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One of my most insistent came from a 
farmer in South Dakota who still sends 
me three pheasants every year. A prisoner 
sent me a pair of beaded garters he had 
made; I received a gaudy hat from a mil- 
liner in Los Angeles; a hand-made bed 
spread from a great-great grandmother 
who lives in Altoona, Pa.; a smock with 
the first notes of my theme song em- 
broidered across the front of it from a 
young lady who said it took her four 
months to make; all sorts of hand-made 
towels, luncheon sets, etc. 

An anonymous woman living in Mil- 
waukee wrote to me in red ink several 
times each week for over a year, and what 
she wrote was far from flattering. At the 
time I was announcing my own program 
as well as presenting a Children’s Hour 
with Everett Mitchell every afternoon. It 
seems that this woman could take my 
playing all right, but it annoyed her to 
hear me speak on the air. She wrote that 
I was trying to be cute and that I should 
act my age, and other things that I hesi- 
tate to repeat. Finally this woman took 
to using obscene language on post cards, 
a few of which reached an official of 
Commonwealth Edison Company, spon- 
sors of the Air Juniors’ Broadcast. As a 
consequence the postal authorities were 
appealed to, but I do not think that the 
writer was located for she continued to 
pester me. 

The other extreme, in my experience, 
was when an elderly lady of means who 
loved organ music wrote to ask if she 
might sponsor me in a series of broadcasts 
because the one to which she had been 
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listening was discontinued. At that time 
I was staff organist for NBC so I gave 
her letter to our sales manager. He 
asked the lady to see him the next time 
she came to Chicago. This she did and 
arrangements were made which culmi- 
nated in my doing one hundred and sixty 
programs of ‘Lovable Music.’ The story 
made practically every news and trade 
paper in the country because it was the 
only sponsored show carrying no adver- 
tising in the history of radio. 

I have asked several friends who act 
in radio to tell me about their silliest ex- 
perience with a fan. Virginia Payne, who 
is Oxydol’s ‘Ma Perkins,’ had a stipula- 
tion in her original contract which stated 
that under no circumstance was her own 
name to be used in any of the Perkins 
publicity. During the ensuing years ‘Ma’ 
became a real person to millions of 
listeners all over the country, and she was 
besieged with mail of all sorts. The 
client enjoyed this up to a certain point, 
but it kept too many people busy answer- 
ing the ridiculous questions that people 
asked. This was one of the reasons that 
Virginia’s name is now released in much 
of the publicity on the show. 

Patricia Dunlap, who plays Janet in 
‘Bachelor's Children,’ another soap opera, 
told me that when she was going to have 
a baby in the story, she received so many 
baby presents she didn’t know what to do 
with them. One woman sent her own 
baby’s ring and when Pat wrote back 
that she really did not have a baby to 
whom to give the ring, the lady replied 
that she wanted Pat to have it anyway. 
In the same script when Janet's twin 
sister became an amnesia victim and dis- 
appeared, many people wrote to say that 
they knew where the girl might be found. 
One person became very angry and in- 
sistent when no attention was paid her 
letter, and she kept writing again and 


again saying that she had written before 
and why hadn't they come to get the girl? 

When letters are addressed to fictitious 
characters in a radio show the advertising 
agency receives them. Sometimes the 
author of the script likes to know what 
reaction is taking place to a certain se- 
quence in the story. The artist in turn 
receives all mail addressed to him pet- 
sonally. A young man who is currently 
taking the part of a jilted boy friend told 
me that he is receiving letters of sym- 
pathy and condolence. Listeners are ad- 
vising him as to what course to take in 
the future and telling him not to feel too 
bad about it. 

Another radio actor, whose identity I 
must conceal under the name of Mr. S., 
has a rather serious problem. A woman 
has been writing him amorous letters for 
a long time. She insists that they have 
been soul-mates through several incarna- 
tions and that she therefore desires 
to leave her husband and come to 
him. She describes her dreams of having 
a wonderful affair with Mr. S. in detail 
in her letters, and the last I heard, she 
and her husband paid a visit to Mr. S. 
to discuss the matter. 

A similar situation confronted Tony 
Wons while we were working together. 
Tony had never seen the woman who ar- 
rived at the studio bag and baggage one 
morning to marry him. Tony got rid of 
her for the moment, but she haunted the 
corridors all day, and that evening ap- 
peared at his home. Mr. and Mrs. Wons 
were out and the only one there was Mrs. 
Wons’ aged mother, who did not know 
what it was all about and gave the de- 
mented woman entrance. I wish you 
might hear Tony relate the remainder of 
the story, which has its funny side despite 
dramatic complications. 

I must not neglect to mention old 
Billy, the printer, who lives not far from 
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Chicago. He furnished me with sta- 
tionery for years and would not accept 
a periny for it. Every now and then he 
would appear at the studio in dilapidated 
formal attire, with a distinct scent of 
alcohol emanating from his person, and, 
with a princely air, would visit briefly, 
and then disappear. I still have some of 
the verses he wrote and printed about the 
canary birds I used on the Kaempfer 
Bird Program at that time. He organized 
a fan club for me also, and wrote regu- 
larly to all the members, sending them 
news bulletins about our activities at the 
studio. Billy was a dear soul and I do 
not know what became of him. Somehow 
I feel that he is no longer of this world. 
I salute his memory. 

IRMA GLEN 
National Broadcasting Company 
Chicago 


Reply to Ames 


Sirs: Obviously, a comment concern- 
ing an article written over a year ago is 


of questionable current interest. But I 
came across the article by Alfred C. 
Ames, ‘More than Nine Prisoners’ just 
a short while ago.* 

Being a too-typical college sophomore 


iH 
the 


who have read your article. 

It is emphasized, near the end of Dr. 
Ames’ findings, that Pelton, the inwardly 
protesting but outwardly conforming ser- 
geant, is ‘the stuff of which psychiatric 
casualties are made. His judgments of 
what is suitable and right are overridden 
by institutional discipline. He thinks one 
way and acts another. The freshmen 
nearly all admire him for both his thought 
and his deed, which two are antithetical.’ 
An unqualified identity such as Dr. Ames 
uses to catalogue Pelton is semantically 
dangerous. Perhaps Pelton is the stuff 
of which psychiatric casualties are made 
—in peacetime. In wartime, his re- 
actions differ from those in peacetime, 
even though the situation, #.¢., killing, 
remains similar. Pelton is not only act 
ing in terms of long-term worldly sur- 
vival, but also in terms of longer-term 
world survival; men in the armed forces 
giving up their traditional reaction pat- 
terms — consciously or unconsciously — 
gauge the situation with more perspec- 
tive; thinking that the end necessitates 
the means, they temporarily lay aside 
those patterns. 

Pelton’s ideas of what is suitable and 
right are not overridden by institutional 
discipline if he realizes the need for the 
subordination of his ideas and will to 
the greater whole, and hence the need 
for this discipline; the thought that the 
deed is wrong (peacetime) is not anti- 
thetical to the commission of the deed 
(wartime) but even harmonious, if there 
is also a realization of war's temporary 
(1945) character. I think the majority 
of the present generation is aware of 
this; hence Dr. Ames’ sampling shows 
possible error here. 

Dr. Ames also states—concerning his 
list of twenty-eight three-to-four word 
responses—that ‘this record eloquently 
shows in microcosm the moral confusion 
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of the present generation.’ In addition 
to the fact that his microcosm seems too 
microcosmic, other objections concerning 
the representation present themselves. 
The students, freshly out of high 
school and not yet of draft eligibility, had 
probably not previously given that par- 
ticular situation much thought; men in 
the service are more likely to have given 
it considerable thought as are other mem- 
bers of the present college generation not 
attending a rigidly technological school. 
The shortness of their responses pro- 
motes incompleteness and misunderstand- 
ing; a fact that could have led to the 
‘hopelessly hung jury’ in the case of the 
deserter, Pvt. Drury. By the way, Pvt. 
Drury can have his twenty years in the 
brig to think over the gap in his educa- 
tion which set up the inflexible moral 
code which led him to believe that the 
wartime and peacetime situations were 
alike, and hence should be treated alike. 
The younger generation would rather 
spend it elsewhere, needless to say. 
Bos DONALDsOoN A/S 
Navy V-12 Unit, 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


‘Snapping Out of It’ 

Sirs: Are there systematic studies on 
semantics and hypnosis, which has come 
into vogue recently again? For many years 
I tried to trace the origin of the most 
common expression used by patients and 
their relatives in daily contacts in the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, namely, to ‘snap 
out of it.’ This expression is used at 
least three times as frequently in inter- 
views as ‘imagination,’ ‘losing the mind,’ 
etc. When I had recently the chance to 
attend a public old-time hypnotic per- 
formance with all the well-known tricks, 
popular at the turn of the century, it was 
interesting to observe the frantic reac- 
tions of the audience. (I do not want to 
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go here into the merits of responsible 
hypnosis as a therapeutic technique in 
contrast to the irresponsible uninhibited 
show of skillful technicians. A warning 
would be timely to protect the public 
from disappointment and bewilderment, 
because the brilliant successes in military 
practice cannot be applied unmodified to 
civilian life.) 

The joyful applause of the public 
when a pat on the back ‘cured’ the 
medium from the hypnotically induced 
‘migraine,’ ‘appendicitis, and ‘insanity,’ 
seemed to give one clue for the public’s 
expectations and demands of ‘snapping 
out of it.’ The public is inclined to con- 
fuse artificially suggested with naturally 
developed conditions. 

Most scientific ideas need several de- 
cades to filter into the public mind, where 
they reappear distorted and often un- 
recognizable. Might it be possible that 
the hypnotic vaudeville shows of our 
grandparents and their best sellers 
(Trilby) are surviving in our generation 
in the magic term ‘snapping out of it’? 
Did chiropracters promote the term? A 
number of different and additional ex- 
planations may have escaped my attention. 
The literature of previous centuries might 
reveal the age and usage of this slang 
expression, which deserves more attention 
by better equipped experts. It seems sur- 
prising that Partridge’s Dictionary of 
Slang and Unconventional English dates 
its earliest usage as late as 1925. 

Whatever the origins of the expres- 
sion, ‘snapping out of it,’ may be, super- 
ficial hypnotic performances and publica- 
tions support the public's notion that 
mental conditions are ‘pure imagination’ 
and as easily reversible as hypnotic 
trances. 

RICHARD D. LOEWENBERG, M.D. 
Mental Hygiene Division 
Kern County Health Department 
Bakersfield, California 
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Literate Illiteracy? 


Sirs: The President of Mexico—my 
native country —Gral. Manual Avila 
Camacho, has started a ‘noble experi- 
ment,’ a plan whereby ‘all those who 
know how to read and write and are 
willing to do so for the sake of patriotism, 
etc., are to teach as many illiterates as they 
can.” 
I thought that perhaps some of the 
members of the Society for General Se- 
mantics might be interested in this ex- 
periment which is of a nation-wide scope 
and which started six months ago. I am 
sorry that I have not at my disposal at this 
moment (nor do I know whether or no 
anybody has) any data regarding the 
progress so far. 

What I am personally interested in may 
be gathered from the letter that I have 
ewritten to the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation, a copy of which I am attaching 


{Translation} 


September 15, 1945 
Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet 
Secretary of Public Education 
Mexico, D. F. 


Honorable Sir: 

I am writing to you, not merely be- 
cause of my qualification as a Mexican 
citizen who admires sincerely the plan 
of our President to teach the ‘totality’ of 
our people how to read and write, but 
also in my capacity as member of the 
Society for General Semantics, of Chi- 
cago, whose history, activities and pur- 
poses are no doubt faimiliar to you. 

Right at the start I must confess that 
I am not acquainted with the details of 
the plan of ‘alphabetization,’ and this 
lack of knowledge will excuse, I hope, 
any inconsistencies in any of the ques- 
tions and comments that I take the liberty 
to formulate below. For example, | 


understand that the plan is to teach our 
illiterates how to read and write, as they 
are ‘discovered,’ in the measure of the 
capacity and good will of the citizens 
‘capable’ of teaching. 

Question No. 1: What are we to 
understand by ‘teach to read’? 

Any one willing may learn to interpret 
characters and words made of such char- 
acters; but I understand that the multiple 
meanings of many words entail a neces- 
sary special instruction. This instruction 
appears to me indispensable, 1 may say, 
if we wish to make really useful and con- 
scientious citizens who may, for instance, 
discern and evaluate intelligently the 
tenor of an electoral piece of propaganda, 
the ‘real’ meaning of a bill (law) or 
proposed law. 

To teach how to ‘read,’ as I see it, is 
laudatory; but it involves a potential 
danger if it is not followed up by a sup- 
plementary education that prevents the 
‘alphabetized’ from becoming easy prey 
for soothsayers, confidence men, bunkoes 
and political bosses that abound in all 
latitudes, as well as zealots and agents of 
fanaticism and charlatans in general. 

In view of these considerations that I 
present to you without any spirit of ob- 
structionism, I am afraid that the teaching 
of ‘reading’ per se involves a peril pos- 
sibly greater than that of ignorance of the 
art of reading, because the person unable 
to read may be considered as a blind per- 
son that cannot go far afield, while the 
one who ‘knows’ how to read in a half 
measure is already on a road pregnant 
with dangers in the form of improper 
evaluations motivated by notions that 
enter an untrained brain malleable to 
crude impressions, prejudices, etc. 

Question No. 2: Who is going to 
‘teach’ our masses ‘how to read’? 

Teaching of the ‘first letters’ is some- 
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thing comparatively easy, especially with 
children of average intelligence. I cannot 
help insisting in my belief, however, that 
it is not enough to teach ‘the first letters,’ 
that it is imperative to ‘finish’ teaching 
how to read, which is something quite 
different. This teaching how to read can- 
not be left—without danger of future 


confusion and ‘mental indigestion’ to - 


those that need to be taught—in the hands 
of improvised ‘teachers’ who, to a great 
extent, themselves need to be taught how 
to read well. 


Question No. 3: After teaching our 
illiterates how to ‘read,’ what are we go- 
ing to provide them as reading material? 

Just as soon as a denizen of the back 
country ‘knows how to read,’ he will ded- 
icate his spare time, if he has not at hand 
something worthwhile, to devouring with 
his eyes, with the feverish enthusiasm 
that is born with any new acquisition, 
probably pornographic novels, advertise- 
ments of philters, ‘literature’ of certain 
societies for so-called ‘esoteric teachings,’ 
mendacious propaganda, etc. At best, if 
we do not provide our semi-alphabetized 
something to read, they are going to have 
their culture limited to Superman, Red 
Ryder, Tarzan and the like, which consti- 
tutes, in my estimation, a sort of intel- 
lectual masturbation for the youth of our 
country and society in general, at the 
present moment. 

Allow me to insist again, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the foregoing questions and 
comments are not made with a spirit of 
obstructionism. The essence of these 
questions will serve to prove, I trust, that 
I am after something constructive and I 
hope to have the good news soon that my 
preoccupation is unfounded. 


Very respectfully, 
J. D. Ramos 
Los Angeles, California 


Non-Verbal Pot 


Sirs: I remember reading once about a 
Zen Buddhist abbot, who was, being ill, 
choosing a succesor. He placed an earthen 
pot on some eminence in front of him, 
and to each monk in turn put the ques- 
tion, ‘What is that?’ pointing to the pot. 
He received a variety of replies, dealing 
with the nature of the pot at various 
levels, physical and metaphysical. But the 
monk he chose as his successor was the 
one who merely, without a word, pushed 
it off the pedestal to shatter on the 
ground. 

The Zen teachers have some fascinat- 
ing, verbally ridiculous, expedients for 
breaking down verbal conditioning in 
their novices, which I believe would be 
profitable for semanticists to study. 

ADRIAN YOUNG 
Toronto, Canada 


Verbalization in Music 


Sirs: Much more ingenuously than 
Browning’s organist who asks Master 
Hugues: “What do you mean by your 
mountainous fugues?’ Mr. Holmes in his 
illuminating article on ‘Music, The Disci- 
pline of Silence’ (ETC., III, 27-30, 
Autumn 1945), has assumed the position 
that whatever you say the music is, it is 
not. His views are very much in the spirit 
of general semantics. I hope not only to 
endorse this statement, but to extend it. 

Proceeding from his excellent formula- 
tion that the experience of music cannot 
be verbalized, Mr. Holmes says that the 
type of music which he has found best 
adapted to the ‘discipline of silence’ is 
chamber music, and he seems to accept 
Spengler’s verbalizations about its char- 
acter. Unfair as it would seem to accuse 
the writer of defining thus what he had 
declared to elude definitions, it may be 
justified to remind him of the fact that 
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his difficulty, the relapse into verbaliza- 
tions of an essentially non-verbal experi- 
ence, appears shared by creators of music 
themselves. To begin with, there are the 
operas. Discerning musicians may not 
think much of many of them; the libretto 
may often be said to be irrelevant to the 
music; but does not the question remain 
as to how composers allow a libretto to 
figure at least as a factor in their musical 
inspiration? The question can hardly be 
disposed of by a reference to economic 
needs, the need to please listeners who, 
if it were not for the stage show, might 
not wish to patronize the music. Wagner 
wrote his own texts and considered them 
an important factor in his Musikdrama. 
Richard Strauss had many of his opera 
texts written by Hoffmansthal, a distin- 
guished poet and playwright. In Pelleas 
et Melisande, Debussy's ‘bodiless’ music 
seems inspired by a text conceived au- 
tonomously as a drama by Maeterlinck. 
Schubert, Schumann, Robert Franz, 
Brahms, whose ‘structural’ music was 
hailed by Wagner's enemies, the critic 
Hanslick, and many others, wrote music 
to go with poems of high literary value. 
Beethoven himself, Spengler’s example, 
wrote not only ‘bodiless,’ ‘structural’ 
string quartets, but also the music for 
Fidelio. In his Pastoral Symphony the 
score carries the direction that the music 
is to describe a rustic outdoor gathering 
broken up by a thunderstorm. 

These few examples are listed to show 
that to the definition of music as a disci- 
pline of silence there must be affixed an 
etc. To use Korzybski’s helpful term, the 
music written ‘for’ a libretto, ‘for’ a poem, 
seems to offer a multiordinal interpreta- 
tion of what seemed to be a thin, rec- 
tilinear sequence of words. In the case 


of other multiordinalities, the suggestion 
that there is more than one order of mean- 
ing proceeds from the detection of one- 
sided positions, and thus appears func- 
tionally related to a detected, one-sided, 
area of departure. 

Similarly, in the case of music written 
‘for’ words, the music suggests that the 
words are to be experienced not only in 
terms of their ‘literal’ meaning. They are 
functionally related, however, to the mul- 
tiordinal interpretation which may pro- 
ceed from them. Thus, while it remains 
true that whatever you say the music is, 
it is not, it is also true in some instances, 
that this realization is made possible only 
by the decision to say something about 
the music. 

This extension of Mr. Holmes’ position 
may well serve as a clue for the relative 
value of certain works of music. If in an 
opera, the music simply claims to picture 
the emotions displayed on the stage, such 
music, we agree with Hanslick, must be 
termed a ‘monkey of reality.’ If, as in 
the case of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, the 
music does more than simply enrich the 
plot, it is ‘good,’ in that it reveals its 
multiordinal scope. 

ALFRED ADLER 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


{Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Adler raises some 
interesting ions concerning a pos- 
sible evaluation of descriptive music. The 
controversy about the esthetic value of 
such music is a time-honored, indecisive 
one. Considering descriptive elements in 
music as beginnings of a verbalizing proc- 
ess may lead to an examination of this 
question in the light of semantic analysis. 
An article on this subject is scheduled for 
publication in the next issue. } 
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we JOHNSON sheds new light on the science of language and its prac- 
tical application to everyday life. 
The problems with which Dr. Johnson deals are the ones that plague all of us 
day in and day out as we try to get along with ourselves and with each other. 
They are the basic problems of our homes and com- 
munities, our schools and industries, our nation and 
our world. 
Elaborating the proposition that ‘man is the only 
creature able to tale himself into difficulties that 
would not otherwise exist,’ he makes remarkably ) 
clear the ‘language of maladjustment’ and its per- 
vasive effects on individuals and on whole societies. Vi 
Dr. Johnson makes equally clear the ‘language of 
adjustment’: the ways of using words and other 
symbols that make for personal growth and social 
progress. 
In PEOPLE IN QUANDARIES the author has reduced to clear, simple terms the sub- 
stance and uses of the vital science, semantics. With its fluid and captivating style, 
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